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State and Provincial Leaders Representing You! 


The CEC governing hoard, consisting of state and provincial repre- 
sentatives, meets annually at our international conventions to perform 
several important duties, such as recommending general policies and 
programs, formulating administrative policies, and approving the annual 
CEC budget. Individually they give a dedicated and democratic leader- 
ship that is much more demanding of them than is apparent to the 
casual observer. The Council is a complex organization of many tech- 
nical and practical interests, reflected by a two-nation membership. 
Therefore, to fulfill the responsibilities of a CEC board member calls 
for the highest in professional qualifications, imagination, and foresight. 

This concludes the pictorial feature on our CEC Governing Board. 
All other available photographs were featured on pages 170 and 171 
of the December issue of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
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THE FIRST ISSUE OF A 
NEW RESEARCH MONOGRAPH SERIES 


(Published by the Council for Exceptional Children, NEA) 


Family Crisis and 
(|| the Retarded Child 


e by Bernard Farber 
William Jenne 
Romolo Toigo 


e Monograph Series A, No. 1. 
e Publication Date, April 15 (approx.) 


e Available at single copy rate ($2) 
or at reduced rates by subscription 


e Turn to page 357 (March issue) for a synopsis of 
this timely and informative document 













MORE ABOUT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


e Offered at 10% to 20% discount over single copy rate 

e Five issues for $9... Ten issues for $16 

e Research studies from various areas of exceptionality with the first two in the area 
of mental retardation 

e Three or four to be published annually as studies become available 


e Series A, Number 2; CLASSROOM PROCEDURES FOR THE TRAINABLE MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED by Margaret Hudson 
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THE FUNCTION AND ROLE OF THE MODERN STATE DEPARTMENT IN 


PROVIDING SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 


HEN ONE considers American public educa- 
WY sion at this present stage of its evolution, one 
is immediately struck by the influence and impact 
of democratic personnel administration and super- 
vision on the public schools. Education in the sec- 
ond half of this 20th century is “big business” in 
a literal sense. Just as industry has concerned it- 
self with democratic personnel policies and prac- 
tices, so educational administration at the local, in- 
termediate and state levels has undergone a number 
of distinct changes. Present-day state educational 
departments, affected as they are by a mobile, in- 
dustrialized and astronaut-conscious society, have 
been forced to recognize the need for a reorganiza- 
tion in structure and function to meet these chang- 
ing demands. It is the purpose of this discussion to 
consider the functions and role of the modern state 
department of education, specifically in its pro- 
vision of special educational services for excep- 
tional children and youth. 


Current Viewpoint of 
State Department Functions 


Local attitudes and understanding of the chang- 
ing roles of state departments in modern public 
school education play an important part in the 
scope and extent of state supervision. When school 
districts originally existed in what might be termed 
educational isolation, state functions were purely 
statistical, clerical, and regulatory. Current philos- 
ophy with respect to state level administration and 
supervision suggests that the leadership functions 
of (1) Planning, (2) Research, (3) Advising and 
Consulting, (4) Coordinating and (5) Public Rela- 
tions are infinitely more appropriate to the public 


@ KENNETH R. BLESSING is supervisor of special education, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Madison. 
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school in this satellite age (1). Closely aligned 
with these leadership functions are those commonly 


How- 


ever, leadership and service functions predominate 


referred to as operational and regulatory. 


and these services are being recognized as indispen- 
sable in correcting inequities in special education. 
Since antagonistic elements of local isolation and 
desire for local autonomy remain to effect the role 
played by state departments of education, these di- 
visive elements must be made aware of their re- 
sponsibility in challenging state departments to pro- 
vide the quality of special education leadership es- 
sential in this era of compulsory school attendance. 
Out of the experience of the past a newer concept 
has evolved which recognizes that state departments 
and local units are partners in developing superior 
special education services for exceptional children 


and youth. 


Consultative Nature of State Supervision 


We might consider the modern point of view re- 
garding the consultative function of supervision on 
the state level in the light of historical development 
of this function, and illustrate how democratic per- 
sonnel practices, changing curricular needs, and 
evolving concepts of state functions are affecting 
special education. This point of view was reflected 
in some detail in the Wisconsin Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction’s 35th Biennial Report to the Legis- 
lature (7). This philosophy should be evaluated by 
those concerned with state-local cooperation in or- 
der that better understanding and improvement in 
existing special services may result. Where weak- 
nesses and inadequacies exist in terms of actual 
practices, local agencies should seek to stimulate 
state department personnel to a greater realization 
of their leadership and consultative roles. 

The 35th Biennial Report (7) states that supervi- 
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sion on the state level seeks to be democratic in 
naiure as it strives to stimulate the growth and de- 
velopment of local administrative and supervisory 
leadership. Under this kind of leadership supervi- 
sion the finest educational experiences may be made 
available if stated principles are exercised in prac- 
tice. Moore and Walters (4) have developed this 
principle in another framework when indicating 
that matters of human relationships among school 
personnel cannot be separated from the organiza- 
tion and the administrative function in either theory 
or practice. 
Historical Developments in 
State Supervisory Practices 

Supervision as a function of the state department 
is as old as the office of the state superintendent. 
During the century or more of its existence it has 
evolved through a number of stages including in- 
spectorial, supervisory, and presently consultative. 
The day is past when state supervision was an ac- 
cepted annual tyranny to be lived with while the 
state inspector was visiting the area. Emphasis 
during this stage was on the more tangible aspects 
of the school plant such as ventilation, lighting 
and heating of classrooms. During the supervisory 
stage strong emphasis on instructional techniques 
and practices was necessary to provide for inade- 
quacies and gaps in the limited undergraduate train- 
ing of teachers. Elsbree and Reutter (2) point to 
the historical role of supervision as being primarily 
a teacher-training function designed to bolster up 
programs that otherwise would have tottered be- 
cause of the inadequate preparation of teachers for 
the tasks confronting them. Many temporary ar- 
rangements were made to meet the need for train- 
ing prospective and experienced teachers, and such 
devices as institutes, summer schools and reading 
circles became popular. This concept of supervi- 
sion continued throughout the nineteenth century 
and, until a few decades ago, principals and super- 
visors were looked upon as a kind of foreman who 
through close supervision helped to compensate for 
ignorance and lack of skill in their subordinates. 


The Modern Consultative Function 
of State Supervision 
The consultative point of view has evolved as a 
result of a number of educational developments in- 
cluding such factors as more competently trained 
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instructors, newer cor ‘pts of child development, 
and the idea that supervision as properly conceived 
has many of the same objectives as the modern 
curriculum program. Elbree and Reutter (2) have 
noted that many teachers today are commonly as 
well prepared in their field of specialization as are 
principals and supervisors in theirs. As the people 
in the states have recognized the state department's 
leadership role, they have encouraged, through their 
legislatures, the strengthening of department serv- 
ices by addition of qualified special supervisors, in 
such areas as transportation, mental health, driver 
education, school junch, surplus property, school 
buildings and special education. However, the im- 
pact of child development theory and the influence 
of the child-centered curriculum have played a 
major role in effecting this change in function. 
Nevertineless, these same authors (2) feel that con. 
cepts underlying current supervisory practices in 
many school systems still have a stifling influence on 
the growth of teachers. Responsible freedom is es- 
sential for the release of a teacher’s full creative 
potentialities. Schools must recognize that in the 
development of a well-informed, effective citizenry, 
democratic practices must begin with and prevade 
the school and the individual classroom, and to be 
an effective democratic leader a teacher must be free 
to exercise her talents within the framework of demo- 
cratic ‘personnel organization and administration. 
Other authorities have pointed out the urgent need 
to establish principles and patterns of democratic 
personnel administration since present personnel 
policies are as varied as the differences in district 
and community size. 

Wisconsin’s state department supervisors have 
expressed their point of view in the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. If special curriculum properly means 
group study, so special supervision should 
use consultation and group methods. 

2. If special curriculum should focus on 


the exceptional child, so should supervision. 


Therefore, to achieve these ends, state special 


education supervisors should: 


1. Assist local leaders in helping all teach- 
ers to gain a better understanding of children 
and particularly exceptional children. 
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2. Assist local leaders in helping teachers 
provide for meeting individual needs, and 
particularly those of the atypical child. 

3. Help local leaders evaluate the total edu- 
cational program. Are services available for 
deviate children which help equalize educa- 
tional opportunities ? 

{. Focus major attention upon the complex 
school program rather than upon the work of 
the individual classroom. 

5. Recognize that in general more effec- 
tive use can be made of a special supervisor’s 
time if he works with groups of teachers rath- 
er than with individuals. Democratic prin- 
ciples for teacher participation should be ob- 
served in group consultation by the state su- 
pervisor if this method is to produce an im- 
provement in instruction. 

6. Welcome requests to serve as a special 
education consultant, recognizing that most 
effective help can be given in response to call. 

7. Help local leaders with their continuous 


programs of school improvement. 


Administrative and Consultative Functions 
of State Special Education Personnel 


With this point of view in mind regarding con- 
sultative and leadership functions, let us examine 
the nature of the work performed by state super- 
visors of special education as well as the competen- 
cies required by these individuals to carry out their 
duties. The duties of most special education super- 
visors may be divided into two broad general cate- 
gories: (1) Administrative and (2) Consultative. 

Under the administrative function are found 
such responsibilities as the operation of residential 
schools for the deaf and blind; the formulation of 
state policies and standards to assure efficiency in 
management and safeguards for minimum perform- 
ance of teaching responsibilities; the preparation of 
budgets; the development and evaluation of legisla- 
tion affecting exceptional children and the distribu- 
tion of state aids for encouragement to communities 
providing special services. As states have increased 
their financial participation in local special educa- 
tion services, greater state interest has been ex- 
pressed in concern for the prudent and economical 
expenditure of these funds on an equalized basis, 
thus assuring all exceptional children opportunities 
for maximal growth and learning. 
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The consultative functions include such activities 
as assistance to local communities in establishing 
new programs; the evaluation of existing special 
services in local areas; research activities pointed 
toward educational improvement; formulation of 
long-term policies and objectives; the provision of 
leadership in the up-grading of local services be- 
yond the minimal standards set: the pre-service and 
in-service education of special education teachers 
throughout the state; the integration and coordina- 
tion of special services with the total school pro- 
grams and with the programs of other non-educa- 
tional agencies serving exceptional children; the 
determination of pupil eligibility through complete 
diagnosis and psychological evaluation; the prep- 
aration of bulletins, publications, and curricular 
materials designed to improve instruction; and the 
public relations activities designed to acquaint the 
legislatures, communities and parents with infor- 
mation regarding the status and progress of special 


education in the respective states. 


Dual Nature of State Supervision 

It should be immediately apparent that, unlike 
local consultant services, state supervision has a 
dual nature or role; that is, personnel are required 
by statute to carry out regulatory-supervisory tasks 
as well as perform consultative functions. In a 
sense, state personnel in the past have been some- 
what handicapped by this dual function, since most 
authorities in educational administration are agreed 
that consultative service should be freed from regu- 
latory control in order to most efficiently serve 
teachers. Moore and Walters (4) have stressed the 
point that the modern consultant or supervisor 
should have a “staff relationship” charged with the 
improvement of instruction. Use of such terms as 
“coordinator” or “helping teacher” in local sys- 
tems has been designed to improve criticism of and 
objection to supervisory function by certain critical 
groups. 

Rorer (5) is also critical of consultative service 
linked with regulatory control. Discussing the his- 
torical evolution of school supervisory practices 
this author states, “Having the authority and being 
held responsible for results, the tendency was strong 
for supervisory officers to tell the teacher both what 
to teach and how to teach. Hence inspectional con- 


cepts of supervision soon developed autocratic meth- 


ods of handling teachers and directing the instruc- 
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tional activities.” This authority concludes that 
supervision and administration are correlative, co- 
ordinate and complementary functions of education 
having as their common purpose the provision of 
all means and conditions favorable to better learn- 
ing and teaching. 

In the light of this modern point of view regard- 
ing the division of consultative and regulatory 
functions, we might raise the question as to how 
state department special education personnel may 
resolve this dual function problem to the advantage 
of those concerned and still perform those tasks 
delegated to them under state law. We might in- 
quire. too, as to the role of the local community 
and the local schools in minimizing state regulatory 
controls, thereby strengthening the state’s leader- 
ship and consultative functions. In order to resolve 
this issue we should first examine the competencies 
needed by personnel at the state level who are re- 
sponsible for special services to exceptional chil- 
dren with particular reference to democratic prin- 
ciples required to establish the consultative ap- 
proach to improvement of instruction. 


Competencies Needed by State Consultants 

\ report developed jointly by the United States 
Office of Education and professional workers in the 
field of special education, Special Education Per- 
sonnel in State Departments of Education, (3) has 
attempted to outline the personal characteristics re- 
quired of state department personnel in this area. 
It is assumed that all members of the educational 
profession should possess tact, patience, and an 
understanding of children as well as self-under- 
standing, creativeness, resourcefulness, optimism 
and a high code of professional ethics. Over and 
above these common competencies required by all 
educators, however, the worker with exceptional 
children must be motivated by a strong interest in 
children who deviate from the so-called “norm” 
and must be both physically healthy and emotion- 
ally well-adjusted. State special education personnel 
especially must be physically strong to withstand 
the rigors of a type of work which requires constant 
and extensive travel, frequent night engagements. 
the strain of heavy responsibilities and constant ap- 
pearances before parent, community and educa- 
tional groups. 

The ultimate goal of the state worker is equalized 
educational opportunities for all exceptional chil- 
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dren, and to effectively realize these goals with 
groups contacted, the state supervisor must have 
a philosophy and operating techniques which are 
based upon democratic principles of group leader- 
ship and participation. His work brings him into 
contacts with persons from various economic and 
social stratas in a multitude of situations. Examples 
of the types of groups affected by his democratic 
practices are parent organizations, special teachers 
and other auxiliary workers, school boards, county 
boards, and civic and fraternal organizations. His 
effectiveness in the leadership role has a direct rela- 
tionship to the democratic practices he brings to 
group discussions and meetings. 

The state worker must recognize that when dis- 
cussing common problems with teachers and ad- 
ministrators in local communities his consultative 
function is to maintain the common viewpoint. 
Group participation in curriculum development, 
staff policy formation, and the extension of services 
is encouraged in terms of felt needs, fair hearings 
for all discussants, and a program of action to fol- 
low. When conflicts arise the consultant serves as 
a catalytic agent and assists in the development of 
constructive processes of problem solving within 
the groups. According to Savage (6) consultants 
should participate in group discussions but remain 
in the background in such a manner that the group 
clarifies its own thinking and is made to feel that 
the decisions rendered are of their own formation. 
On the other hand, this author believes the special 
education consultant must understand that in spe- 
cific situations, school personnel want direct “ex- 
pert” answers, analyses, and recommendations 
with the opportunity and the reserved right to ac- 
cept. modify or reject the suggestions and recom- 
mendations they receive. 

It is obvious that because of the nature of his 
responsibilities, the state consultant or supervisor 
ought to possess characteristics which make him 
both socially and professionally acceptable in order 
that he may be effective in promoting programs 
with lay individuals and professional educators. 
Desirable personality traits of adaptability and 
flexibility are required to meet these social situa- 
tions effectively. 

Certainly one of the characteristics of any person 
engaged in professional work is growth and know!- 
edge. skill and understanding in his chosen area of 
specialization. If the state consultant is to assume 
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the role of leadership throughout the state he must 
be thoroughly informed of new developments in all 
fields of special education as weil as in the area of 
specialization. His training and experience as a 
supervisor of special education should help him to 
understand the problems of administration which 
he encounters in regular education and help to ad- 
just the special service to the local program with 
the least disruption as is possible. In order to be 
respected by teachers in special education he must 
he at least as reasonably competent in the actual 
teaching of such children in his specialty as any 
worker in a local program in his state. In order to 
have achieved this position the state worker must. 
in addition to adequate training, have had wide 
experience in his field. This point of view is ex- 
pressed throughout the U. S. Office of Education 
report (3). The state consultant operates from a 
peculiar vantage point since through classroom ob- 
servations and discussions with special teachers, the 
consultant obtains ideas regarding special tech- 
niques, teaching aids and devices which can be dis- 
tributed to and discussed with individuals and 
groups. Since state special education consultants 
assist local specialists and special teachers rather 
than working directly with children they must un- 
derstand the so alled “supervisory techniques.” 
They must merit confidence through their personal 
competence and professional training rather than 
through the prestige of the position which they 
hold. 

The U. S. Office of Education report (3) em- 
phasizes competencies required in assisting local 
programs of 


communities in inaugurating new 


special education. The special consultant must be 


able to analyze needs, organize community surveys. 
determine the most proper course of action to fol- 
low and must possess the qualities of leadership to 
get communities started on programs. Understand- 
ing of human nature, skill in group dynamics, and 
adjustability are required in such situations. 
Competencies are required in evaluating pupil 
personnel and in using psychological techniques to 
determine and recommend the best possible solu- 
tion to individual problems of children. Too fre- 
quently the consultant’s services are requested in 
the hope that the community may solve its problem 
by the exclusion of the child from school. The con- 
sultant must use his skills in determining the best 
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solution for the child, and if this involves adjust- 
ment in the school program commensurate with the 
child’s handicap, tact and understanding are re- 
quired to assist school administrators, teachers and 
parents to accept the proper course of action to be 
followed. 

These then are some of the competencies re- 
quired of state personnel responsible for the special 
education of handicapped children. The writer has 
stressed the need for democratic personnel prac- 
tices and the consultant point of view. We have by 
no means exhausted the competencies required to 
help resolve the dual nature of state supervision, 
but it is believed those discussed are illustrative of 
the “ideal” in state supervision. Nevertheless, if we 
set our sights high, state supervisory functions will 
be improved and aimed at leadership and coordina- 
tive functions while de-emphasizing the regulatory 
roles. 

State Supervisory Weaknesses 

In analyzing existing weaknesses of state super- 
visory practices, we might point up a number of 
recognized inadequacies at both state and local 
levels and ask ourselves what local schools can do 
to strengthen the state special education services 
and assure themselves of improved democratic su- 
pervision. The previous discussion has considered 
the “ideal state consultant” and our aim is to strive 
toward this level of competency. One area, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Office of Education report (3) 
which might bear investigation is the method of 
selection of state personnel for positions in special 
education. To what extent do civil service regula- 
tions influence decisions and determine the quality 
of consultant service? It may be necessary to care- 
fully analyze the duties performed by state workers 
as well as the competencies required, in order that 
civil service requirements be up-graded in this 
respect. 

Since state department workers must frequently 
learn from the “hard school of experience” many 
of the requirements of their position, it may be 
necessary for the colleges and universities prepar- 
ing special education workers to evaluate their 
training programs to determine special courses and 
competencies required or greater areas of emphasis 
needed in existing courses so that improved pre- 
service and in-service training of state personnel is 
brought about. Implementation of Public Law 85- 
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926 should accelerate this evaluation process in at 
least one area of exceptionality, i.e., in preparatory 
programs for leadership positions in the field of 
the mentally retarded. Through the establishment 
of regional graduate training centers it may be an- 
ticipated that future state consultants and directors 
of educational programs for the retarded, as well as 
others in leadership roles, will more closely ap- 
proximate the “ideal” level of competency previ- 
ously referred to. 

There is another element to be considered in 
analyzing present inadequacies in state consultative 
services. Too frequently local school authorities 
and state department staffs assume that direct state 
staff supervision of local classroom instruction is 
necessary and a primary function. Beach (1) has 
pointed out that this concept of state consultant 
service is basically unsound and not in harmony 
with the American concept of local self-determina- 
tion. Supervision of classroom instruction, in most 
instanccs, is and should be a local responsibility 
and state staff supervision of individual instruction, 
even when cleared with local authorities, sets up 
barriers to the consultative function. State super- 
visors should center their supervisory emphasis 
upon the strengthening of local supervisory services 
and more effectively utilize their time through con- 
sultative service to groups or to local school authori- 
ties, according to Beach (1). Others (2) have re- 
iterated this point of view by stressing the fact 
that the supervisory process is indirect as far 
as influencing experienced teachers, and that it 
involves working with groups of teachers rather 
than with individuals. Furthermore, these authors 
believe that adult behavior is seldom permanently 


improved through direct appraisal and criticism. 


Local Administrative Weaknesses 

Local school practices strengthen or impede the 
state’s leadership function in a number of ways. 
When local systems fail to maintain the min‘mum 
standards established by state departments they 
tend to stimulate regulatory and inspectorial as- 
pects of state supervision while creating barriers to 
consultative leadership. When local school admin- 
istrators and school boards are overly concerned 
about obtaining increased state aids without parallel 
improvements in special education services or when 
unwarranted claims for state reimbursements are 
made the inspectorial function frequently must be 
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exerted. 

Specific examples of these types of practices are 
continuing local efforts to use special services for 
the mentally retarded as “catch-all” units for be- 
havioral, remedial, and emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Despite the fact that state laws specifically 
mention mental handicap as a criteria for service, 
efforts are exerted to have other types of handicap 
serviced by the teacher of the retarded, in some in- 
stances denying fringe and rural retarded youth the 
benefits of these services. Failure to maintain state 
recommended minimum and maximum enrollments 
or to maintain adequate physical facilities f>r spe- 
cial education stimulates the regulatory function. 
Lack of cooperative efforts on the part of local 
school administrators in encouraging personnel to 
meet minimal state certification requirements in 
special education hamper the state’s efforts to up- 
grade professional status and training. Criteria es- 
tablished for state reimbursement to communities 
with special education services are frequently over- 
looked in local attempts to include budget items not 
approvable for state aids. 

These are a few illustrations of ways in which 
local districts develop barriers to local-state co- 
operative planning and coordination of services. 
If local areas would adhere to basic foundational 
criteria established by state departments, less state 
level inspectorial and regulatory controls would be 
required of state personnel and they would in turn 
be freed to discharge their more important fune- 
tions of consultation, advising, planning, research, 


coordination and public relations. 


Summary and Conclusions 

In summary, this paper has discussed the dual 
nature of state department specialists in education 
of exceptional children and youth by examining 
the modern point of view regarding the “consul- 
tative” nature of state supervision. The bases and 
source of state administrative authority and respon- 
sibility were explored from a historical vantage 
point as well as the nature and extent of state con- 
trol over special services and teaching personnel. 
The influence of technological and industrial so- 
ciety, greater understanding of child growth and 
development, and the influence of the child-centered 
curriculum were outlined in detail as factors af- 
fecting this changing concept of state supervision. 


(Continued on page 408) 
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INTELLECTUAL AND EMOTIONAL FACTORS 
as related to school performance 


HERE exists today a degree of misunderstanding 
scp teachers, administrators, and school psy- 
chologists regarding the relationship between intel- 
ligence and personality. In this paper, the authors 
attempt to review this problem and to present a 
number of concepts consistent with currently avail- 
able knowledge from the fields of education and 
child guidance. 

Several personality elements influence the child’s 
use of his intelligence in the process of learning. 
These elements are not always apparent on the basis 
of casual observation. Focusing on problems of 
personality adjustment may provide greater under- 
standing of the cause of many difficulties in learn- 
ing. This is most pointedly demonstrated in cases 
which are seen for appraisal of intelligence. Under 
these circumstances children are referred by the 
teacher who believes the problem lies in limited in- 
tellectual capacity. However, when the referral 
statements are examined more closely, one often 
discovers that the primary basis for referral is in- 
competent social adaptation (Birch, 1956). 

In this case, the school psychologist is presented 
with a difficult problem, especially if test results 
reveal that the child is functioning within the nor- 
mal range of intelligence. Still the basic problem 
remains. The teacher seeing these results continues 
to be puzzled regarding the child who may he with- 
drawn, disinterested, provocative, belligerent, test- 
ing ail limits, disruptive to the class, and not achiev- 
ing up to expectations. Such socially maladapted 
children are frequently misunderstood by school 
personnel. It is at this point that appraisal of some 
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of the personality factors influencing learning may 
be helpful. 

Enumeration of personality characteristics im- 
portant in either enhancing or interfering with the 
child’s school performance could perhaps be quite 
long. The following are some of the characteristics 
which have been frequently observed. These should 
be viewed as guides in attempting to understand 
children with problems of learning: 


Curiosity 
Appropriate Aggressiveness 


Appropriate Skepticism 


b. 
2 
3. Positive Identification 
4 
5 


Healthy Masochism 
». Ability to Concentrate 


These characteristics are not usually amenable to 
objective measurement in the intelligence test, yet 
are vitally important considerations in the way a 
child uses his intellectual potential in the classroom. 
Generally speaking, anything that enhances these 
characteristics increases the effective use of intel- 
ligence in children. Conversely, anything that re- 
duces or interferes with the above attributes re- 


duces intellectual efficiency. 


Curiosity 


There is no doubt that curiosity is an inherent 
part of a child’s normal personality. It is often 
manifest in a child’s interest in seeing how things 
work out or of what they are made. Many factors 
may influence this naturally occurring desire to find 
out, but as a result of certain life experiences this 
attribute may be curtailed. Since curiosity is ob- 
served in the early life of the child, it may be af- 
fected long before starting school. Some families 
effect a reduction of curiosity by insisting upon over- 
conformity, and discouraging exploratory behavior. 
The implication is that such behavior is dangerous 
and fraught with the threat of parental rejection of 


the child if it continues. Such fears in one or 





several areas, may generalize and spread to include 
all areas of curiosity to the detriment of the learn- 
ing process. 

Since curiosity reaches a high point at the time 
the child is attempting to understand sexual differ- 
ences, the way the parents deal with this attribute 
has a strong influence on curiosity. Unfortunately, 
many parents have coniiicting feelings such as 
guilt, anxiety, and shame, and these feelings are 
quite easily transmitted to the child. The result may 
be that to know anything about this area of life is 
dangerous, and the child, in order to avoid parental 
reprimand, suppresses not only interest about sexual 
matters but other areas of inquiry as well. 


Appropriate Agressiveness 

This is another vital element in the process of 
learning and use of intelligence. It means the free- 
dom to expend energy in pursuit of school tasks, to 
grapple with problems, and to challenge unclear 
material until it is understood. This is closely re- 
lated to determination and persistence. Sometimes, 
children can be affected in such a way by life ex- 
perience that normal aggressiveness is inhibited be- 
cause of its being unreasonably equated with dan- 
ger. A child with this problem is currently being 
seen in therapy. He was held back in the third 
grade because of poor learning ability in spite of 
high average intelligence. Both parents were very 
frightened of any type of self-expression. They be- 
came panic-striken when the child showed interest 
in wanting to make a small wooden gun and denied 
him this activity. Whenever the slightest competi- 
tion with the therapist occurred, he would become 
withdrawn. At the same time the teacher reported 
periods of withdrawn behavior and “seemingly an 
inability to learn.” After repeated experience in 
therapy, it became clear to the therapist the reason 
for the withdrawn behavior was that the child asso- 
aggressiveness with danger and 


ciated normal 


catastrophy. 


Positive Identification 

Positive identification is the desire to emulate 
important adult behavior, along with the need to 
please and be respected by significant people in the 
child’s life. It is the child’s ability to feel “positive” 
toward the teacher and have a desire to emulate 
her. As in other aspects of personality, the capacity 
for positive identification depends in part upon pre- 
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school experiences. By way of illustration, a thir. 
teen-year-old girl was recently seen who had been 
doing very poorly in school until this year. In a 
study of the child and the parents, it appeared that 
this girl had a long and intense ambivalent relation- 
ship with her mother. The girl’s covert anger to- 
ward the mother was manifested in her continuous 
fear that the mother would be killed in an auto acci- 
dent. These feelings about her mother deeply af- 
fected all relationships with women, including her 
school teachers. This year, for the first time, her 
grades were significantly improved and this was 
related to having her first experience with a man 
teacher. On the other hand her feelings toward her 
father were less conflicted and more consistent); 
positive. There were other factors involved: in her 
faulty learning in previous school years, but her 
difficulty was due principally to identification con- 
flicts with her mother. 

In other cases, positive identification can lead to 
either accelerated or even selective learning. An 
example of the latter was the case of a boy who had 
been seen in therapy for two-and-one-half years. 
He was a rejected boy, institutionalized for a period 
of time, but who finally came to live with a kindly 
interested aunt who happened to be a geography 
teacher. When first seen at the clinic, the boy knew 
an amazing amount about geography and carried 
these, books with him continuously. In spite of his 
advanced specialized knowledge, he was failing in 
most other school subjects. Even now when he feels 


hurt or lonesome, he will start talking about geog. 


raphy or maps although he now has made good 
progress in other school subjects. 


Appropriate Skepticism 


In every child, certain independence of thought is 
desirable for optimum development of his or het 
potential. Most teachers have frequently seen the 
other extreme consisting of complete acceptance of 
all facts, knowledge, and teaching in such an un- 
critical fashion that learning becomes only parrot- 
ing. The problem resulting from this behavioral 
pattern becomes increased as the child progresses 
through the grades and into high school. Although 
skepticism may be viewed by the teacher as rebel- 
liousness, it does not reflect the latter as much as it 
reflects a need to find answers satisfactory to the 


child himself. 
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Healthy Masochism 


This term is meant to indicate the capacity for 
the child to tolerate frustration. It also implies the 
ability to endure the relative discomfort of concen- 
trating on a disagreeable task in order to achieve a 
goal of value. This process frequently has its in- 
ception in the school program and is a vital in- 
gredient of maturity. Some children come better 
prepared than others through their pre-school ex- 
perience to achieve this. It can be a painful process 
to gradually develop sufficient self-discipline. How- 
ever, it is only through this process that the child 
becomes able to attend to a learning situation and 
thereby use his intellectual ability for problem- 
solving purposes. An example of a child without 
this capacity is the over-indulged child who, in later 
life, may become the “ne’er-do-well,” lacking in 
self-discipline. Some time ago, a child with such a 
problem was seen for evaluation and therapy. He 
was an adopted nine-year-old boy who was held 
very precious by the adoptive parents. Because of 
this they found it difficult to set limits or enforce 
standards. As a result, this very friendly and like- 
able boy had great difficulty in the classroom he- 
cause of his inability to tolerate the discomfort 
necessary for concentration. With progress in ther- 
apy. he began to understand that his lack of self- 
discipline was the reason for his trouble in school. 
The happiest day in this boy’s life was when he 
came to the clinic and said his father had punished 
him and insisted he finish some chore that was his 
responsibility. 

The development of the capacity for healthy 
masochism comes about slowly. It is characterized 
by learning to avoid distractions, to focus on tasks, 
and to postpone immediate pleasure for future gain. 


Ability to Concentrate 


The meaning of the ability to concentrate is 
fairly self-evident. It is included because statements 
such as “easily distractible,” “lacks power of con- 
centration,” etc. are frequently used in evaluating 
school achievement. However, it would seem that 
not enough attention is paid to the causes of poor 
concentration. The latter is a symptom requiring 
further investigation to determine its cause. Poor 


concentration may produce transient or chronic dis- 
Only those factors resulting in con- 
tinuing interference with attention are considered 


turbances. 


here. 
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These factors can be grouped into three cate- 
gories: 
a. unmet basic needs 
b. unresolved inner conflicts 
c. brain damage 


By unmet basic needs we mean the child’s precc- 
cupation with intense feelings of not being accepted. 
It also implies a low self-concept or a desire to 
regress to an earlier more comfortable develop- 
mental period. Such children lack the motivation 
for success; in other words, they have personal 
problems to solve which are so important to them 
that they cannot participate in the learning process. 

Unresolved inner conflicts can also exist to the 
extent that concentration is affected. In most in- 
stances, the child is not aware of the nature of these 
feelings and they seldom become readily apparent 
to adults. For example, such intense inner conflicts 
can arise out of sibling rivalry. When carried over 
into classroom relationships these conflicts may in- 
terfere with ability to concentrate. Another exam- 
ple of a group of inner conflicts involves comfort- 
able acceptance by the child of his or her sexual 
identity. The “tom-boyish” girl, the passive “sissy” 
boy, or the boy who acts like a “bully” are in- 
stances of behavior that reflect trouble in the area 
of healthy sexual identity. The child preoccupied 
with this type of conflict frequently has concentra- 
tion problems in school. 

The third group of factors interferring with 
ability to concentrate is brain damage. This is not 
readily detectible except in its severe forms. It has 
been repeatedly shown that brain damage can occur 
without external evidence of it. Such a child can 
be indistinguishable from the restless, easily dis- 
tractible, somewhat impulsive child caused by other 
conditions. Another possible complicating factor is 
that some of the mildly brain damaged children 
may have a reduction of intellectual ability, but 
fortunately most do not. 

It is appropriate to end this article with a quota- 
tion from Fromm and Hartman: 

“The understanding of intelligence does not 
profit by dissecting intelligence out of the 
living, pulsating organism in which it func- 
tions. Intelligence is intrinsically inter-related 
with emotions, feelings, attitudes, moods, life 
experience, physical illness, or well being, and 
leads no life of its own. It can only be under- 
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A Comparison of 


THE POST-SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 






of educable mentally retarded adults 
with that of adults of normal intelligence 






HAT kind of citizens do the adult educable 
W wrcetall retarded become in their post-school 
life? Are there notable differences between post- 
school adjustment of educable mentally retarded 
adults and the adjustment of normal adults who 
came from low economic status familes? How can 
the answers to these questions be helpful to public 
schools in planning special education programs for 
the educable mentally retarded? 

The purposes of a study carried out recently in 
Cedar Rapids. lowa (5) were to investigate, com- 
pare, and draw conclusions concerning the post- 
school adjustment of a selected group of educable 
mentally retarded adults and adults of normal in- 
telligence with respect to educational, work, home, 
family. social, and civic characteristics. 

The follow-up study, used for measuring the 
effectiveness of an educational program, has been 
utilized widely, particularly at the secondary school 
level for identifying successes and/or failure of 
high school leavers and high school graduates. 
Relatively little use of the technique has been made 
in the area of studying the mentally retarded in 
society (1, 2, 3, 4). 


Procedures 


A questionnaire consisting of 117 items distribu- 
ted among the areas previously mentioned was 
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administered to a total of 90 subjects. Forty-five 
subjects had formerly been enrolled in classes for 
the educable mentally retarded in the city of Cedar 
Rapids; 45 comparison group subjects were judged 
to be from families of low economic status at the 
time they attended school. All the latter had been 
enrolled in public secondary school classes. Table 
1 indicates the distribution of ages and other perti- 
nent statistical information regarding the two 


groups. 


Table 1. RETARDED AND COMPARISON GRouP 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Level Retarded Group Comparison Group 
(C.A. Interval) Females Males Females Males 














21-0 to 21-1] 3 4 3 4 
22-0 to 22-11 ] 6 1 6 
23-0 to 23-11 3 5 3 5 
24-0 to 24-11 2 4 2 4 
25-0 to 25-11 ] ] 
26-0 to 26-1] ] 4 ] 4 
27-0 to 27-11 ] 2 1 2 
28-0 to 28-11 ] ] ] ] 
29-0 to 29-11 l ] ] ] 
30-0 to 30-11 ] 1 
31-0 to 31-1] 2 ] 2 1 
N 15 30 15 30 
Median C.A. 24-4 23-11 24-5 24-0 
Mean L.Q. (last 
examination 


in school) Retarded ~ 65 Comparison ~ 103 








The technique of investigation used was that of 
gathering data by personal interview. Results of 
the interviews were analyzed by comparing the 
responses of the subjects of the retarded group 
with the responses of the subjects of the compari- 
son group for each of the 117 items included in the 


questionnaire. 
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Results 


Space limitations obviously make it impossible to 
report the ninety subjects’ responses to all question- 
naire items. Thus, we have summarized major re- 
sults for each area investigated, reporting numbers 
or percentages only when needed for the sake of 


clarity. 
EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The amount of time spent in school would seem 
to be an important controlling factor in post-school 
adjustment, and in fact, the subjects of the re- 
tarded group spent considerably less time in school 
than did the subjects of the comparison group. The 
majority of the retarded subjects terminated school 
at the age of 16, while all but three subjects of the 
comparison group graduated from high school. The 
retarded subjects spent an average of four years 
attending special education classes. 

The chief reason given by the retarded for leav- 
ing school was that of going to work. Contrary to 
what might have been expected, both groups ex- 
pressed general satisfaction with the educational op- 


portunities given them by the school. 


WORK CHARACTERISTICS 


Employment prospects for the retarded are also 
of great importance in determining what should be 
the focus of school instruction. More subjects of 
the comparison group found employment immedi- 
ately upon leaving school than was the case with 
the retarded. The type of work engaged in by the 
two groups also differed considerably. The female 
subjects of the retarded group were employed pri- 
marily in the service occupations, while the females 
of the comparison group found employment chiefly 
in the clerical field. The males of the retarded group 
were employed in the service and unskilled areas; 
the males of the comparison group in the clerical, 
semi-skilled, or skilled occupations. 

Comparison group subjects had held their present 
positions longer than retarded group subjects. The 
median number of months of employment in their 
present positions for the retarded females was 36 
months; for the females of the comparison group 
37.5 months. Retarded males had an average tenure 
of 18 months, in contrast to an average of 33 
months for the males of the comparison group. The 
retarded as a group changed jobs about twice as 
often as did the subjects of the comparison group. 
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The females of both groups separated from their 
jobs because of marriage, pregnancy, undesirable 
working hours, etc. The males of the retarded 
group left their jobs primarily because of lay-offs, 
dislike of jobs, or finding the work too difficult. 
Male subjects of the comparison group changed 
jobs primarily because of increase in pay accompa- 
nying a new position. Despite the fairly high inci- 
dence of job changing, the subjects of both groups 
were generally satisfied with their present jobs. It 
is also interesting to note that over two-thirds of 
the employers of the retarded subjects commented 
favorably upon the quality of their work. 

The current median weekly wages earned by the 
two groups were quite dissimilar: females of the 
retarded group had a median weekly wage of 
$19.25; females of the comparison group $55.00; 
retarded males earned $54.85; comparison group 
males, $89.30. 

Only about five percent more subjects of the re- 
tarded group had received unemployment compen- 
sation than was the case with the comparison group. 

Neither group had utilized the services of organ- 
ized agencies extensively in securing positions. 
Rather, they obtained employment through their 
own initiative and through help of relatives and 
friends. In fact, relatively few subjects of either 
group were familiar with the services rendered by 
the Iowa Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 


HOME AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

Below average living conditions characterized the 
retarded group. Judging by the Warner Scale, ap- 
proximately 85 percent lived in areas that were 
below average and about 93 percent occupied homes 
that were sub-standard. 

There were 10 times more home owners among 
the comparison group than was found among the 
retarded. More subjects of the retarded group lived 
in rented apartments or with relatives. They also 
owned considerably less personal property (house- 
hold furnishings and automobiles). In addition, 
only half as many of them had lived outside the 
State of Iowa at some time. 

There were many more unmarried retarded sub- 
jects than there were comparison group subjects: 
two-and-one-half times as many men and three 
times as many women. In total, slightly over half 
of the retarded subjects were unmarried, while only 
about one in five of the comparison group were 
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unmarried. The divorce rate among the retarded 
was almost four times greater than that of the 
comparison group, yet they had been married 
longer when the divorces occurred. Statistics also 
indicated that the female subjects of both groups 
had married at approximately the same age, a fact 
also true of the male subjects of both groups. The 
mean age of the females at marriage was 19 years; 
the males 22 years. 

The number of children was almost the same for 
both groups—approximately one child per married 
couple. The couples of whom one member was 
retarded had a total of 12 children enrolled in 
public schools. Testing results indicated that two of 
the 10 who had been tested were mentally retarded. 
The remaining eight children were within the 
normal range of intelligence and were doing rea- 
sonably well in their school work. One of the 
mentally retarded pupils was enrolled in a special 
education class for the educable mentally retarded; 
the second was being considered for such a place- 
ment. 

Over half of the subjects of both groups indi- 
cated that they held membership in a church. The 
subjects of the comparison group were more faith- 
ful in their church attendance. Almost four times 
as many subjects of the comparison group were 
members of group organizations such as P.T.A., 
card or dancing clubs, fraternal orders, and the 
like, as was the case of the subjects of the retarded 
group. 

The families of the comparison group also par- 
ticipated more actively in group activities such as 
visiting friends or relatives, picnicing, attending 
movies, and the like, than did the families of the 
retarded group. However, neither group utilized 
the facilities of the public library a great deal. The 
females of the retarded group preferred biographi- 
cal and mystery books; the females of the compari- 
son group liked fiction and historical books best. 
The males of both groups gave preference to fiction 
and historical books. 

The local newspaper served as the chief source 
of reading for both groups. They preferred the 
front page and the daily record, which deals with 
items of local interest. There was a difference in 
the type of magazines preferred. The female sub- 
jects of the retarded group preferred romance 
stories while the females of the comparison group 
selected a picture news magazine as their first 
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choice. The retarded males chose a magazine deal- 
ing with home mechanics while the males of the 
comparison group selected another picture news 
magazine. There was great similarity in the choice 
of television programs, westerns being the favorite 
of both groups. 


CIVIC CHARACTERISTICS 

A greater number of the comparison group held 
driver’s licenses and fewer had restrictions placed 
upon them than was the case with the retarded 
group. The latter’s restrictions were due mainly to 
improper driving habits such as exceeding speed 
limits, failure to heed signs, and the like. 

Neither group seemed to sense its responsibilities 
in the matter of voting, judging by the exceptionally 
low number who had cast their ballots in recent 
elections. Only one in five of the retarded group 
was a registered voter, while the proportion of 
registered voters for the comparison group was one 
in three. 

The legal offenses committed by the retarded 
were of a more serious nature than those committed 
by the subjects of the comparison group. Sixty-two 
percent of the retarded subjects and 31 percent of 
the comparison group had committed acts which 
were in violation with the law. By virtue of the 
more serious nature of their offenses, more subjects 
of the retarded group had been referred to the 
County Probation Office, confined to correctional 
institutions, incarcerated in jail, and had been 
given suspended sentences than was the case of the 
subjects of the comparison group. 

More male subjects of the comparison group had 
served in the armed forces, yet one man in four of 
the retarded group had seen military service. All 
subjects of both groups had been honorably dis- 
charged. 

Financial dependency cases were surprisingly 
few. Only two female subjects of the retarded 
group and one of the comparison group were 
receiving aid from social agencies in the form of 
Aid to Dependent Children. As might well be ex- 
pected, however, the subjects of the comparison 
group enjoyed better credit ratings than did the 
members of the retarded group. 


Implications of the Study 
The study brought to light some of the deficien- 
ces of the retarded subjects as citizens. Major 
deficiencies were: 
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Many mentally retarded subjects did not 
find jobs immediately upon leaving school. 


Only slightly over half of the retarded sub- 
jects were currently employed. 

The retarded subjects changed jobs fre- 
quently. 

The retarded were not familiar with the 
services rendered by the Iowa Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division or employment 
agencies. 

Most of the retarded subjects lived in sub- 
standard homes which were located in 
below average areas. 

The retarded did not actively utilize recre- 
reational facilties of the community. 
Many of the retarded subjects had numer- 
ous encounters with the law in which many 
serious offenses were committed. 

Only a few mentally retarded males had 
served in the armed forces and many had 
been declared “4F.” 

Many of the retarded subjects appeared to 
have abused their credit. 


The deficiencies of the retarded as citizens, as 
noted in this study, may well be ameliorated through 
schooling. Strengthening or amplifying the junior 
high school program for the educable mentally re- 
tarded pupils could conceivably help the situation. 
However, in view of the fact that these pupils would 
be considerably older than the average junior high 
school students, a comprehensive well-organized two 


or possibly three year program on the senior high 
school level would also appear to hold possibilities 
for the final preparation of the educable mentally 
retarded for successful community membership. 
Such a program, if attempted in the public schools, 
should: 


1. Be organized for the purpose of providing 
experiences and developing attitudes and 
concepts which are required in community 
membership. 

Be devoted to an intensive study of jobs, 
job requirements, and job opportunities 
in the community. 

Provide the students with knowledge and 
familiarity of the various community 
agencies that could help the students with 
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their vocational, social, and personal prob- , 
lems. Likewise, they should be provided 
knowledge concerning recreational facili- 
ties available in the community so that 
they may spend their leisure time effec- 
tively and with pleasure to themselves. 
Include a course in driver training. 
Include counseling services for the stu- 
dents. This should be a cooperative effort 
between the special class teacher and the 
secondary school counselors. Complete 
diagnostic services should be available in 
order that their assets and disabilities may 
be assessed. 

Provide school-work experience for the 
students in which the work of the class is 
organized so that it would assist in the 
vocational adjustment of each of the 
pupils. In this manner, understanding 
would be brought to the employer as to 
the capabilities and limitations of the 
prospective worker. 

Provide extended instruction in home and 
family living in areas such as: clothing 
care, laundering, pressing, food and cook- 
ing, child care, buying and budgeting, 
sewing, how to entertain friends, home 
decorating, cleaning, simple home repairs, 
yard beautification and care, gardening, 
and other immediately practical abilities. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to investigate, 
compare, and draw conclusions concerning the post- 
school adjustment of a group of educable mentally 
retarded adults with adults of normal intelligence, 
but who were judged to be of low economic status 
at the time they were attending secondary school. 
There were 15 females and 30 males in each group. 
The age range of both groups was 21 years, one 
month to 31 years, 11 months, with a median age 
of 24 years, 2 months. The mean IQ of the retarded 
group was approximately 65; that of the compari- 
son group approximately 103. The areas investi- 
gated and compared were: educational, work, home, 
family, social, and civic characteristics. 

The investigation brought to light some of the de- 
ficiencies of the mentally retarded subjects as citi- 
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zens when compared to adults who were of normal 
intelligence when attending school. The results of 
the study indicated that a well-planned educational 
program on the senior high school level is needed 
to complete the training and preparation of mentally 
retarded pupils for community membership. 
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stood (and tested) if it is conceived of as a 
dynamic, functioning part of the unit that is 
called the personality. 

“Though we believe that some people are 
born with congenital predispositions toward 
higher or more frequent intellectual modes of 
psychological experiences than others, we can- 
not subscribe to any static idea of a given 


amount of innate intellectual abilities.” 
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Competencies required by state consultants, as 
well as presently existing inadequacies at both state 
and local levels were examined in an effort to re. 
solve the dual nature of the state supervisory func- 
tion; that is, consultative, coordinative, and leader- 
ship versus inspectorial and regulatorial. The point 
was emphasized that the state’s role is to set basic 
minimum foundations and exert leadership in as- 
sisting local communities in “exceeding” these mini- 
mums. Barriers to these leadership services were 
exemplified in illustrations of non-cooperative prac- 
tices at the local level. These barriers need to be 
removed and more effective lines of communication 
opened up between state and local school officials if 
progress is to be made and special education is to 
be improved and extended. 

In conclusion, the development of satisfactory 
units of local control through school district reor- 
ganization, and the improvement of organization 
and functions at the state department level through 
the up-grading of staff competencies will have the 
long range effect of improved educational services 
for exceptional children. The state department and 
local organizations must be partners in discharging 
this state responsibility, and when democratic prin- 
ciples are applied in actual practice, these more im- 
mediate and long range goals will be achieved. The 
results‘ will be to the direct advantage of all con- 
cerned with our most precious inheritance, the chil- 
dren and future citizens of the respective states. 
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INDIVIDUAL CLASSROOM ADJUSTMENTS 


for Gifted. Children in 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


JAMES J. GALLAGHER 


URING the past decade serious questions have 
D been raised as to the adequacy of existing edu- 
cational programs to meet the needs of intellectually 
gifted children. Many special programs have been 
initiated in the hope of more adequately educating 
them. 


It is of crucial importance that special programs 
designed to meet the needs of gifted children re- 
ceive comprehensive evaluation so that future plan- 
ning and development are based, as much as possi- 
ble, upon relevant facts. A number of evaluation 
studies have been carried out testing the adequacy 
of special class provisions (1, 7, 10), and the effects 
of acceleration (2, 12). None, to the authors’ 
knowledge, have evaluated the effect of enrichment 
programs in the elementary classroom, although 
“enrichment” is one of the most common recom- 


mendations for gifted children. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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Problem 


The purpose of the present study was to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a case study approach for ad- 
justing the environment of highly gifted children in 
an elementary school program. It was hoped that 
the results of such a study could establish the 
beneficial limits of such a program and suggest 
what other special services might be needed for full 
educational benefit of these children. 


Subjects 


The present sample of subjects were 29 boys and 
25 girls who obtained a Binet IQ score of 150 or 
over and who were in the second through fifth 
grade of the elementary school programs in Cham- 
paign and Urbana, Illinois (1). Children were re- 
ferred for study through the observation of teachers 
and other school personnel or on the basis of su- 
perior scores obtained on group achievement and 
intelligence tests. All of these children, whether 
nominated by teachers or by their own test per- 
formance, were administered an individual intelli- 
gence test, the revised Stanford-Binet ({.). All stu- 
dents obtaining an IQ score of 150 or over were 
included in the present study. 

Table 1 indicates the father’s occupation and 
mother’s educational level of the gifted children in 


the present sample. Since the major industry of 


the two communities is a large state university, it 
was no surprise to find that 40 percent of the fami- 
lies had-breadwinners who were college professors 
or in some way connected with the faculty of the 
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Table 1. Famity BACKGROUND OF GIFTED CHILDREN 





Father’s % of 
Occupation N Total Group 


College Professor - 40 
Professional 25 
Business 17 
Skilled Worker 13 
Farm Manager 2 


Military 2 


Educational Level % of 
of Mother N Total Group 


Graduate Work 


College Degree 
Some College 

H. S. Diploma 
Some High School 


Unknown 





Total 52 100 


Total 


university. Another 25 percent of the children came 
from professional homes in which the father was 
a lawyer or a physician, and 17 percent came from 
homes where the father was engaged in the general 
business area. 

It is interesting to note that a meaningful minori- 
ty, 13 percent of the children, came from the homes 
of skilled workers whose occupation does not de- 
mand either excellence of verbal skills or college 
training. 

The general educational level of the mothers was, 
as expected, quite high. Over 50 percent of the 
mothers had a college degree and seven percent had 
done graduate work. There was, however, an in- 
teresting minority of about 20 percent who did not 
receive any college work at all. The percentages ob- 
tained in Table 1 agree rather closely with the pic- 
ture of family characteristics of gifted children ob- 
tained in other research (11). Although the pro- 
portions are weighted in favor of parents of high 
educational and socio-economic status, an impor- 
tant consideration of the school is that a highly 
gifted child still can come from a home of almost 
any type and character. 


Procedure 


The case study approach was chosen as a method 
that could be used to identify the needs and indi- 
vidualize the program of the child. After identifica- 
tion by the individual intelligence test each of the 
youngsters were taken through the following steps: 


1. The parents were asked if they would 


approve of the schools instituting a program 
planned to adapt the curriculum more to the 


needs of their intellectually superior child. 
All parents gave permission to have their 
child participate in the study. 

2. The research psychologist on this proj- 
ect administered an extensive test battery to 
each of the children. It included: 


a. Mental Ability 
(1) Stanford-Binet (L) 
(2) Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children 
. Achievement 
(1) Stanford Achievement test 
(2) Other diagnostic tests as needed 
. Social Adjustment 
(1) Sociometric questionnaire given 
to the entire class of which the 
child is a member 
d. Personality 
(1) Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
(2) The Michigan Picture Story 
test 
(3) Self-Ideal Concept test 
. Additional Information 
The parents were interviewed to dis- 
cover more about the developmental 
history of the child, and the teacher 
was interviewed to determine present 
problems within the classroom. 


3. When this information was collected, 
the Curriculum Adjustment Committee of this 
project, which included school psychologists, 
directors of elementary education, directors 
of special education for each of the school dis- 
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tricts and the research staff from the Univer- 
sity, met to arrive at some preliminary agree- 
ment as to the major problem areas, if any, 
facing each child. 

4. A summary of the relevant information 
from the meeting of the Curriculum Adjust- 
ment Committee was presented in another 
meeting with the teacher and principal of 
each particular child. The purpose of these 
meetings was to ensure agreement on the areas 
to be given special attention, and to suggest 
possible avenues of attack by the classroom 
teacher. At the close of each meeting, it was 
hoped that a plan would be formulated that 
could go into operation. The classroom teach- 
er was the focus of this plan although other 
school personnel were included. 

Since the range of needs and problems of 
the group was great, the range of suggested 
adjustments was varied also. A short list of 
some of the suggestions will indicate the va- 
riety of the Curriculum Adjustment Commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

a. One child was moved to another 
school where he could receive more 
intellectual challenge and stimula- 
tion. 

. Three children were accelerated a 
grade after special planning with 
present and future teachers. 

. Classroom committee assignments 
and revised seating assignments were 
given to some students with a view 
towards improving their social ac- 
ceptance. 

. Children were, in a few instances, 
referred for special treatment of 
speech and emotional problems. 

. Special projects were given to some 
children in an area of their known 
interests in an attempt to stimulate 
greater motivation and interest in 
school. 

. Special activities were suggested for 
children who did not seem to show 
sufficient creativity or originality. 
Such activities included completing 
unfinished poems, creating stories 
out of imaginative themes (What 
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would have happened if Lincoln had 
not been assassinated? What would 
be the feelings of the first man to 
land on the moon? Suppose there 
were no more winters, what would 
happen? ). 


5. At intervals of from one month to three 
months, follow-up interviews were conducted 
by one member of the Advisory Committee in 
each school district. Each teacher with a child 
in the project was questioned to determine if 
the initial recommendations were effective or 
if other problems had arisen since the study 
began. 

6. In the spring of the second and third 
years of the project, follow-up interviews were 
held with parents and teachers of the child 
and three of the objective test instruments 
were readministered. These included the Stan- 
ford Achievement test, the Self-Ideal Concept 
rating scale, and the classroom sociometric 
technique. 


As was reported in a previous study (4) the 
group, as a whole, revealed a wide diversity of ad- 
justment. Upon initial investigation, it was deter- 
mined generally that these youngsters were not an 
active irritant to the school. They were not serious 
academic problems, nor did they manifest marked 
antisocial behavior. About one out of every four 
of the children appeared to be making a superior 
adjustment to the total school situation. 


Results 


One of the most traditional ways to evaluate a 
special program is to ask those people who are 
most closely concerned with the program how they 
feel it is operating. Such questions, properly 
phrased and supplemented by other data, can pro- 
vide important evaluative information. 


TEACHER AND PARENT ATTITUDES 


At the end of the third year of the project, rating 
scales were administered to the teachers and the 


parents in an effort to determine the scope and di- 


rection of changes that occurred in the children. 
The final rating scales given to parents and to 
teachers were constructed to be as similar as possi- 
ble so that some comparison could be drawn be- 
tween the viewpoint of the home and the school. 
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Table la. PARENTs EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 





Marked 
Improvement 


Parent N % 


F 3 6 
N=49 

Freedom from M 6 

Fears N=53 


Characteristic 


ae F 
| Motivation M 


Creativity - 


Social _ F 
Acceptance M 


Academic F 
Performance M 


Mild | No 
Improvement Improvement 
N % N % 


14 : ec he 


15 








Both teachers and parents were informed that the 
evaluation that they were making would be kept 
confidential and not revealed to school administra- 
tive staff. 
Table la 
changes which took place in their child as a result 
of the program. A glance at the Figure will show 


indicates parental opinion of the 


a marked similarity in parental ratings on the vari- 
ous behavioral characteristics. If the parents of 
a child tended to see improvement in one area they 
tended to see improvement in many. As can be 
seen, fathers were somewhat less inclined to see 
marked improvement in their children than were 
the mothers: otherwise, the response trends of the 
parents were about the same. 

The area which seemed to receive most com- 
mendation on the part of the parents was School 
Motivation. Interestingly enough, the teachers also 
felt that the children showed greatest improvement 
in this category. About 30 to 45 percent of the 
parents saw either marked or mild improvement in 
their child on all other characteristics and only 


a small minority of parents observed any negative 
effect of the program upon their child’s develop. 
ment. There was a tendency to see less change in 
Emotional Adjustment than in most of the other 
areas, but this was not surprising since a majority 
of these children did not initially show problems in 
this area. The parents and teacher ratings were not 
completely comparable since the teacher ratings 
were done only on those areas in which recom- 
mendations were made for change. 

Table 2 shows the teacher ratings on the effect 
of the recommendations. The teachers saw greatest 
improvement in the areas of Motivation, Academic 
Performance, and Social Acceptance and the least 
gain in Emotional Adjustment, paralleling the pa- 
rental attitudes. However, a comparison of the 
ratings of parents and teachers on those children 
that they rated in common showed them to be in 
significant agreement on progress in individual 
children on only two areas, Academic Performance 
and Creativity. In other words, the teachers and 
parents did not agree with each other significantly 


Table 2. TeEAcHer RATINGS ON CHANGE IN CHILDREN RELATED TO RECOMMENDATIONS 


Marked 
Improvement 


N 


Problem Area 


Freedom from Fears : : 20 


Motivation 35 
Creativity ‘ 12 
Social Acceptance 5 26 


Academic Performance 22 
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Improvement 


Mild No 
et Cha nge 


on Jo 
7 1 73 

20 

29 53 

26 37 

56 22 
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Table 3. PARENTAL REPORTS OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 








Type of Parental Reaction 





No change from previous practices, 


More expected of child. 


Shortcomings viewed with greater tolerance. 


Greater recognition for accomplishments. 
Attention to broadening experiences. 


Miscellaneous responses. 


NIA MP WON = 


Not sufficient information, 


*One mother and two fathers not reporting. 


on whether the child in question showed improve- 
ment in Emotional Adjustment, Sociai Acceptance, 
or School Motivation. 

In addition to being asked about possible changes 
seen in their child, the parents were requested to 
identify any changes in their own attitude towards 
the child or modifications they saw in the behavior 
of the teacher of their child. Table 3 indicates the 
amount of reported parental change in their be- 
havior to the child. The most frequent reaction by 
the parents was that no change was made from 
previous practices. The teachers were also asked 
to respond to parental attitude changes they ob- 
served and 34 percent indicated that they saw No 
Change in the parents. 

The most frequently mentioned modifications in 
parental attitude and behavior were that they pro- 
vided more experiences enriching the child’s en- 
vironment outside of school, and their child’s short- 
coming: were viewed with greater tolerance. This 
might seem to contradict other responses, often 
made by the same parents, that “more was being 


Mothers 
N=53* % 


Teachers’ View 
of Parents 
N=38 % 
44 18 34 
12 ll 21 
14 6 ll 
14 8 15 
34 25 
14 


Fathers 
N=50* % 


th 
i) 


~ 


Nuun WS 


28 


expected” of their child. Actually this was not a 
contradiction. The parents raised their expected 
standards of performance for their child in the 
academic area but were inclined to view certain 
social and personal characteristics with greater tol- 
erance. 

Table 3a indicates what changes the mothers and 
the fathers observed in the teacher. Twenty-four 
mothers and 17 fathers found change in teacher 
attitudes towards their child. In many instances 
these changes were categorized as increased teacher 
attention given to the child. This attention took the 
form of extra work and more projects required of 
the child. The parents, on the whole, seemed rather 
pleased that higher standards were being set for 
their children. 

Table 4 indicates the teacher’s perception of 
changes in the parental attitude towards school. 
The teachers felt that about 30 percent or about 
one-third of the parents showed a more favorable 
attitude towards school as a result of the program, 
while none showed a less favorable attitude. Al- 


Table 3a. PARENTS PERCEPTION OF CHANGES IN TEACHER 





Changes Seen in Teacher 


Extra Work and More Projects 
More Attention 
Higher Expectations 


Attempts to Improve Social Adjustment 


Mothers (N=24) 


Fathers (N=17) 
% of 
Total Group 


% of 
Total Group N 


21 6 12 
25 6 12 
3 
1 


11 
4 
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though 50 percent of the parents were viewed as 
unaffected by the program itself, the total picture 
was one of a more favorable parent-school climate. 
Table 4a is an attempt to categorize the changes 
observed in these parents noted by teachers as 
having shown changes in attitude to the school. 


Table 4. TEACHERS PERCEPTION OF CHANGES IN 
PARENTS IN ATTITUDE TO SCHOOL 











Parents 

Attitude Change N % 
More Favorable 16 30 
Less Favorable 0 0 
Unaffected 27 50 
Don’t Know 9 16 
Not Available 2 4 

54 100 


Total 


The most frequent parental change noted by the 
teachers was the increased amount of time parents 
spent working with their child at home. This is 
similar to the parents’ own report in Table 3. The 
teachers also observed 17 percent of the parents 
encouraging their child to bring materials from 
home to the classroom. It was found that some 
gifted children were working on projects of unusual 
interest and complexity at home who had not men- 
tioned them in school. The teacher had no knowl- 
edge of what the child was doing. This program 
helped to integrate some of the children’s activities 
between home and school. Other parental changes 
took the form of greater teacher contacts, more 


Table 4a. PARENTs MopiricatTions NoTED BY 
TEACHERS REPORTING FAVORABLE CHANGE 


ne Parents (N= 16) 
% Total Group 


Changes N (Total N=54) 

More Teacher contacts 8 15 
Contribute time and materials 

to class activities 4 8 
More active—PTA 6 12 
Encouraged child to bring 

materials from home 9 li 
Class observations 6 12 
Working with child at home 10 19 
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PTA work, and in four cases, greater contribution 
of time and materials to the class activities them. 
selves. 

One of the clear bonuses of this type of program 
seemed to be improved parent-school relations in 
a number of instances. 

Do the parental observations of positive change 
in their children represent what really happened? 
Were the parents being too kind? Were they just 
demonstrating the “Hawthorne effect,” which sug- 
gests that almost any attention paid to people tends 
to change their perceptions favorably? Parental 
and teacher observations have to be supported by 
objective facts before they can be totally accepted 
as representing the true state of affairs. 


Objective Test Findings 
ACADEMIC GAINS 


The difficulties involved in evaluating academic 
growth in children have not been appreciated fully 
by many teachers and administrators. The usual 
age and grade norms on standard achievement tests 
are useful in giving a general estimate of the child’s 
status in relationship to his own age or grade, but 
these scores cannot be used as measures of growth 
since they are not equal unit scales. That is, an 
Equivalent Grade Score increase from 4.0 to 5.0 on 
Science rarely represents the same amount of 
growth in knowledge of science as a gain from 
5.0 to 6.0. 

In order to establish the ratio of the gifted child’s 
growth over a period of time with an equal unit 
scale, the Stanford Achievement tests were used. 
Gardner (5) developed a method whereby the 
growth in a subject area can be measured from one 
time to another by means of K units. These K units 
are standard scores which are indications of growth 
in a subject when compared to the performance of 
an average 10th grade student. 

How can we determine the amount of achieve- 
ment expected of a gifted child? Horn (6) has 
pointed out that previous attempts to measure aca 
demic efficiency by means of an Achievement Quo- 
tient were faulty due to theoretical assumptions 
which could not be met. She therefore proposed a 
formula based upon theoretical correlations be- 
tween achievement and intelligence test scores. The 
prediction of expected level of reading was ob- 
tained for the present group by the formula 
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2MA + 1 CA. 
A = —————— The formula for arithmetic 


3 
MA + CA. 
was: LA = —— a = 


For each gifted child the expected K score was 
obtained in four achievement areas: Paragraph 
Meaning, Word Meaning, Arithmetic Reasoning 
and Arithmetic Computation. The group results 
on expected and obtained achievement before and 
after the individual planning sessions are shown in 
Table 5. The time that elapsed between the begin- 
ning and the end of the individual programs ranged 
from 6 months to 32 months, but elapsed time had 
no relation to amount of improvement. 

On Paragraph Meaning the mean expected K 
score obtained by this gifted group was 90.56 or 
the equivalent of approximately eighth-grade per- 
formance. The obtained mean K score was 88.65. 
Thus there was a difference between the mean ex- 
pected and obtained K scores of —1.9 K_ units. 
Translated into more educational terms this result 
indicated that as a group they were about one-half 
year below their expected level in the subtests of 
Paragraph Meaning and Word Meaning. It may 
be noted that these children were considerably 
lower in arithmetic skills than in the reading areas. 
The mean discrepancy between expected and ob- 
tained scores on Arithmetic Reasoning was —8.7 K 
units and for Arithmetic Computation, —20.9 K 
units. 

The group performance was approximately one 
to three grade levels below expectations in Arith- 


metic. This would support the general finding that 
arithmetic skills are more resistant than reading 
skills to independent vertical gain by gifted chil- 
dren. 

The column, After Planning, in Table 5 shows 
the expected and obtained K scores at the end of 
the experiment. If improvement was found, the 
discrepancy between obtained and expected should 
decrease. In Paragraph Meaning the mean dif- 
ference between expected and obtained K scores 
was —.46 at Posttest as compared with a —1.91 
obtained Before Planning. For each subtest of the 
Stanford Achievement test the mean discrepancy 
between expected and obtained K scores was lower 
at Posttest than it was before planning. In other 
words, the children were closer, as a group, to their 
expected achievement scores than they had been 
prior to the individua! planning. This change, how- 
ever, must be considered only a tendency since 
Mann-Whitney U Tests did not reveal any statis- 
tically significant differences between “before plan- 
ning” and “after planning” scores on the achieve- 
ment test. It may be noted, in passing, that the 
arithmetic subtests were as resistant to improve- 
ment by this group as were the reading subtests. 

The moderate gains obtained on the Achieve- 
ment test do not necessarily reflect negatively upon 
the impact of the program. In many instances 
these children were doing very well in academic 
work prior to the study and would not be expected 
to show meaningful gains. The effect of the initia- 


tion of academic enrichment procedures by indi- 


Table 5. CHANGE IN EXPECTED AND OBTAINED ACHIEVEMENT AFTER INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 


Before Planning N=—46 


Mean 
Obtained 


Mean 


Stanford Achievement Expected 


K* Score K Score 

Paragraph Meaning 90.56 88.65 

Word Meaning 86.70 84.07 
a 


Arithmetic Reasoning 84.17 75.46 


Arithmetic Computation 64.37 43.46 


Difference 


After Planning N—46 


Mean 


Expected Difference 


Obtained 


(e—o) K Score K Score (e—o) 


99.49 46 


191 | 99.85 


—2.63 98.19 96.04 —2.15 
—8.71 D. 88.44 —6.62 


—20.91 aul 64.79 


X scores are standard scores equalizing units of growth in these areas. See reference #5. 


Eight children were 
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eliminated from this comparison since they exceeded the ceiling of the examination on their final test. 
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Table 6. CHANGES IN ACADEMIC GAIN RELATED TO SPECIFIC PLANNING AND TYPE OF SCHOOL ENROLLED 











(N=46) * 


Median Rank Expected by Chance 
Median Rank Obtained by Students 


Receiving Academic Planning (N=9) 
Median Rank Obtained by Students 
(N=12) 


from Low Referral Schools 





Paragraph Word Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Meaning Meaning Reasoning Computation 






23.5 23.5 23.5 23.5 
22.0 26.0 24.0 26.0 
25.5 29.5 34.5** 30.5 





** Significant difference at .01 level of confidence. 


vidual teachers could be evaluated more ade: uately 
by studying the performance of those children for 
whom specific academic plans were made. 

Nine of the 54 children received some recom- 
mendations for improvement of academic work at 
the time of initial planning. If these plans were ef- 
fective we should have expected the discrepancy be- 
tween their expected and obtained scores to de- 
crease. Table 6 shows the median rank of gains 
obtained by this group as opposed to the total 
group. Rank in this regard refers to the amount 
of gain the child made related to his expected 
achievement. Thus the child who showed the great- 
est improvement over his standing prior to the 
initiation of the program would be ranked number 
one and the child who received the lowest amount 
of gain in relation to expected achievement would 
received the rank 46. The expected median rank 
of any subgroup chosen at random from the total 
would be 23.5. 

The median rank obtained by the children who 
had received specific academic planning remained 
remarkably close to chance expectations. On Para- 
graph Meaning the median rank obtained by the 
children receiving special planning was 22.0. Sim- 
ilar results close to chance expectancy were obtained 
for the subtests of Word Meaning, Arithmetic Rea- 
soning, and Arithmetic Computation. These find- 
ings seemed to suggest that special planning for 
these children in academic subject skills did not im- 
prove their rate of growth over that obtained by 
the children not involved in such planning. 

These negative results can be compared with the 
median ranks obtained by students who were from 
Low Referral schools, or schools in which very few 
gifted children, of the ability level herein studied, 
were found. In all of the subtests the median rank 
obtained by these students was higher than chance 
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*Hight cases could not be evaluated. They had reached the ceiling of the test at the final testing. 








expectation. The median rank of 34.5 on Arith- 
metic Reasoning reached a statistically significant 
difference from chance at the .01 level of con- 
fidence on the Mann-Whitney U Test. The differ- 
ences on the Paragraph Meaning and Arithmetic 
Computation subtests are in the same direction at 
a confidence level of .10. 

Thus, the academic rate of growth of those gifted 
children in Low Referral schools was slower than 
that of the children coming from schools where 
many more intelligent children were to be found. 
There are undoubtedly other factors creating dif- 
ference between the High Referral and Low Re- 
ferral groups such as family background and en- 
thusiasm for education. The schools should not 
necessarily be considered the causal agent for this 
difference. However, these results do suggest that 
the schools might seriously consider special plan- 
ning for the academic program of the gifted chil- 
dren in these Low Referral schools. 


SOCIAL STATUS 


A previous article by the author (3) has de- 
scribed in detail the social status of these ,ifted 
children prior to program planning instituted by 
this experiment. The results, briefly summarized, 
indicated a general high level of social acceptance 
for this group of gifted children which was not 
related to sex, socio-economic level, school, or 
grade level. There was a suggestion that children 
scoring above Binet IQ 165 were slightly less pop- 
ular than children who scored a Binet IQ between 
150 and 165. 

Table 7 indicates the change in peer acceptance 
concomitant with program planning. Before plan- 
ning began, over 50 percent of the group stood in 
the top quarter of their class in social popularity 
as measured by the number of nominations for 
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Table 7. CHANGES IN PEER ACCEPTANCE BEFORE 
AND AFTER PLANNING 


Social Acceptance 





in Class Before Planning After Planning 
N % N % 
Top Quarter 26 56 21 46 
Second Quarter 9 20 11 24 
Third Quarter 7 15 5 11 
Botton Quarter 4 9 9 20 





a? = 1.89 (p = .10 to .20) 








friendship reported by the rest of the class, Only 
nine percent of this group was found in the bottom 
quarter. This social popularity trend was statis- 
tically significant from chance expectations. After 
program planning, the sociometric devices were re- 
administered in June of 1957 with the final results 
indicated in Table 7. The general level of social 
popularity of the group seemed to diminish slightly. 

Only 46 percent of the group were found in the 
top quarter of their own classroom whereas 20 per- 
cent were found in the bottom quarter of their class 
in social popularity. A comparison between the 
fore planning and after planning results produced 
a chi square of 1.89. This meant there was a slight 
probability that the introduction of the program 
might have somehow negatively affected the peer 
acceptance of this group. Further investigation 
showed that the loss occurred almost entirely at 
one grade level—the sixth grade—and seemed to be 
related to those children in Low Referral schools. 
In those schools, there did seem to be a slight tend- 
ency for greater teacher attention to these children 
to be accompanied by some loss in social status. 
This is a trend which calls for further investigation. 

Table 7a shows the change in peer acceptance 
related to the planning. The teachers of 11 gifted 
children in our group received special instructions 
regarding methods by which improvement in peer 
acceptance might be obtained. Such suggestions 


Table 7a. CHANGES IN PEER ACCEPTANCE RELATED 
TO SPECIAL PLANNING 





Social Acceptance No Change Loss 





Gain 
Special Planning 4 4 3 
4 5 


No Special Planning 3 
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involved the manipulation of committee assign- 
ments, giving the child a position of leadership in 
which he would work with other children, and sim- 
ilar gambits. These children could be compared 
with another group of gifted children who had ap- 
proximately the same social status at the beginning 
of the experiment, but for whom no special plans 
were made concerning their social and peer ac- 
ceptance. 

Of the group that received special planning, four 
children gained in their social status, three lost, and 
four remained the same. In the group that received 
no special planning three children showed gain, 
four children showed no change, and five indicated 
a loss in social acceptance. These results indicate 
that no significant improvement in peer acceptance 
was forthcoming as a result of special planning, 
and further, if peer acceptance is to be improved, 
other and better methods will have to be found 
rather than the ones used in the present situation. 


SELF ADJUSTMENT 


A rating scale patterned after Rogers’ Personal- 
ity test (9) was administered before the individual 
program was initiated and again after the program 
had been completed. This scale obtained a measure 
of the child’s self image and self-ideal image in the 
areas of physical, academic, social, personal, and 
family adjustment. 

Figure 1 shows the median percentage discrep- 
ancy between the self and self-ideal ratings of the 
gifted group before and after program planning. 
A high discrepancy between self and ideal ratings 
would be considered indicative of maladjustment 
and a low discrepancy considered evidence of bet- 
ter self adjustment. If the program had an im- 
portant influence in a positive direction on these 
self attitudes it would be expected that the discrep- 
ancy scores would be reduced. As Figure 1 shows, 
the median group discrepancy scores on all sub- 
tests remained almost the same from Pretest to 
Posttest. It can be concluded that no group change 
of any consequence took place on these self at- 
titudes during the course of the individual pro 
grams. 

Perhaps there was a change in those children 
who had some specific plans made for them in the 
personal adjustment area. Eleven children fell in 
this category. When their Pretests results were 
compared with their Posttest scores, it was dis- 
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Figure l. 


DISCREPANCY BETWEEN SELF AND IDEAL CONCEPT SCORES BEFORE AND AFTER INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 


Area of 
Self Adjustment (N = 53) 
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covered that on 22 subtests the adjustment area 
showed less discrepancy at Posttest and on 24 sub- 
tests there was a greater discrepancy. It could be 
concluded that specific planning did not have a 
meaningful effect upon the self-ideal concepts of 
these children, as measured by this index. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TIME 


Since this was a three-year study, some of the 
children were in the study for a much longer period 
of time than others. Did the length of time in the 
study have any effect upon changes? There were 
no relationships found between length of time in 
the project and improvement on measures of ad- 
justment, peer acceptance, and academic abilities. 
In practically all instances the children who were 
in the study for more than a year had different 
teachers each year. The information obtained the 
first year was supposed to be passed on to the next 
teacher. There was the sizable disadvantage that 
the new teacher had not attended the original meet- 


. 


ings. 
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Percentage of Self-Ideal Discrepancies 


Individual Changes 


The group results can express only imperfectly 
the findings of this study which was based so much 
upon individual situations. Therefore, a thumbnail 
sketch of three or four of the outstanding successes 
and non-successes in the group are presented to 
give a general flavor of what happened in specific 
instances. 


CASES SHOWING IMPROVEMENT 


Ned. When first seen Ned was an eight-year-old 
boy who showed considerable signs of emotional 
immaturity and expressed feelings of superiority to 
his peer group. He would explode into aggressive 
action whenever he was frustrated or whenever he 
was treated as an eight-year-old, rather than a per- 
son on an adult level. The recommendations of the 
study committee wre that the teacher should talk 
to Ned directly about his problems, get him to 
think about the reas¢ns for his behaving as he did, 


and to arrange committee assignments so that he 
would be in the presence of stable ch‘ldren who 
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could help modify his behavior. The teacher at- 
tempted to challenge him to use his intellect to a 
greater extent, through individual projects. Coun- 
seling had been tried with this boy with limited 
success prior to the study. 

Ned made remarkable change in reading achieve- 
ment from the initial to final test obtaining the 
largest gain of the 46 children measured. The 
teacher felt that there was, “almost a 100 percent 
improvement in social behavior and acceptance.” 
Another particularly noteworthy change was his 
increased amount of self control. How much credit 
the program can take for these changes is prob- 
lematical since no direct attack was made on the 
central emotional problem, but it seemed at least 
partially responsible for the improved social habits 
and attitudes of Ned. At this writing Ned still is 
having considerable social and motivational prob- 


lems in school. 


Tim. Tim was the most intelligent child in the 
present study (Binet IQ 205) and was doing very 
well on initial status in reading achievement. He 
had many self doubts about his competence, es- 
pecially in the area of sports. Tim used his high 


intelligence to bolster his sagging physical self- 
image by showing the other students how smart he 
was. While his academic performance was quite 
adequate it did not reveal creative thought or the 
unusual talent expected of a child of this ability 
level. The recommendations of the case study com- 
mittee were that the parents should be asked to aid 
in building his self-confidence in his physical skills. 
The teacher spent a considerable time strengthening 
Tim’s self-confidence in the classroom so that he 
would not feel it necessary to belittle other chil- 
dren. 

At the end of the project, Tim was reported by 
the teacher as improving greatly in self-confidence, 
especially in the physical area. He was more con- 
fident and poised in giving reports. He moved 
from the most unpopular one-fourth of his class 
in social standing to above average in social stand- 
ing. Tim showed greater awareness of his own 
problems by judging himself as less than ideal in 
all areas of personal adjustment on the self rating 
scale. There seemed little doubt that the increased 
interest in Tim’s problems taken by the family, as 
well as the work of the teacher, played some role in 
this improvement. 
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Polly. Polly was one of a number of the young- 
sters who was adjusting fairly adequately to the 
school curriculum but was not showing any un- 
usual leadership or creativity. The case study tests 
and interviews revealed her lack of confidence in 
herself. This lack of confidence appeared to pre- 
vent her from taking imaginative steps in the class- 
room or in engaging in leadership activity. 

The program planned for Polly included spe- 
cific attempts to place her in positions of leadership 
under considerable teacher guidance and support. 

The results of this added effort on the part of 
the teacher seemed to pay impressive dividends. 
Polly was appointed editor-of-chief of the c'1ss 
newspaper and responded extremely well to this 
challenge. According to the teacher Polly was 
pleased to be given this responsibility, enjoyed the 
work, and had done an excellent job. 

This change had the added result of improving 
Polly’s social standing in her class. Her own self- 
ratings had not changed very much but she herself 
seemed to be a happier person. The parents were 
exiremely pleased with the change they saw in 
Polly. 

Carl. Carl’s problem was that, while he was doing 
moderately well in his school work, he was ex- 
tremely sensitive to the feelings and attitudes of his 
classmates. Further, in his home school, his class- 
mates were not interested in high academic achieve- 
ment beyond their grade level. With the parents’ 
consent, Carl was moved to another school where 
he received much greater intellectual challenge. 
The intellectual atmosphere of the home was im- 
proved by the purchase of books. The parents had 
always given Carl, an only child, much attention 
and affection. This attention took a more intellec- 
tual flavor as a result of the study. 

At the final rating, Carl was adjusting very well 
to school. After two years in the new school, he 
was one of the best achievers in the room, was well 
liked, and held class offices. Moving Carl into a 
more adequate and challenging intellectual environ. 
ment seemed to pay important dividends, as did 
similar moves in the three or four other cases 
where such a change in school environment seemed 
called for by the individual circumstances. 


CASES SHOWING LIMITED CHANGE 
As important as the children who did respond to 
this type of enrichment program are the children 
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who were unable to profit. By studying closely the 
child who did not respond, insights into the limita- 
tions of this type of enrichment program may be 
obtained. 


Alfred. Alfred was a 10-year-old child who was 
markedly overprotected by his parents. Although 
his average academic achievement was high, he was 
slow and languid in accomplishing routine school 
work. He accepted the parental overprotection with- 
out protest and exerted himself only in very re- 
stricted areas of intellectual problems. In the be- 
ginning of the study he seemed to be fairly well ac- 
cepted by his particular group. 

The program designed for Alfred tried to: (1) 
encourage him to relate his interest in arithmetic 
to mechanical devices, inventions and science; (2) 
encourage responsibility by placing time limits on 
his work in class rather than allow him to continue 
indefinitely through procrastination; (3) discuss 
with the parents the possibility of increasing his re- 
sponsibilities in the home. 

The follow-up teacher interviews revealed that 
Alfred was manifesting the same types of behavior 
as had reported at the beginning of the study. 
Some of the quotes from the teacher’s follow-up a 
few months after the program began were: “Alfred’s 
work habits have not improved,” “He prolongs 
every assignment ‘til he has to be kept after school 
to get his work finished.” 

Four months later the comments were much the 
same, “Alfred has had many opportunities to do 
creative writing but he continues to do mediocre 
work.” “He continues to be effeminate.” The two 
largest problems remaining at the end of the study 
according to the teacher were (1) his inability to 
work to capacity in areas aside from science, and 
(2) he shies away from physical activity. The 
recommendations for action did not touch the cen- 
tral problem which would seem to lie within the 
family inter-relationships. 


Wanda. Wanda was a conscientious and com- 
pliant nine-year-old whose major difficulty seemed 
to be lack of originality and creativity. She came 
from a family which adhered closely to rural mid- 
western values and which did not place a high value 
upon intellectual excellence in girls. Wanda’s 
mother was a dominant and aggressive woman who 
was active in community and church affairs and 
seemed to overshadow her three daughters. 
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Although Wanda did well on the achievement 
tests in school her originality and creativity were 
quite poor and her reading interests were extreme- 
ly immature. These interests centered around comic 
books and detective stories. The television pro- 
grams she watched were typical of those that inter- 


est younger children. 

The program planned for Wanda attempted to 
broaden her interests, introduce her to areas of 
intellectual activities that she had previously been 
unaware of, and to help her to improve her creative 
writing. A specific attempt was made to gain the 
parents’ cooperation for this program. 

The objective test scores, the parents, and teach- 
ers all agreed that Wanda did not show improve- 
ment during the time she was observed. The reason 
for this lack of change seemed to be that the 
parents were not interested in cooperating with the 
school’s recommendations, and that Wanda was too 
closely dependent upon the parent’s good-will to go 
against their wishes. 

George. George was an eight-year-old only 
child of superior mental ability, who manifested 
marked problems in social and personal adjus'- 
ment. These difficulties included violent temper 
tantrums coupled with manifestations of strong de- 
pendency needs which caused him to be academical. 
ly ineffective, socially unpopular, and personally 
miserable. His difficulties seemed to center around 
disturbances in the family relationships. His his- 
tory of behavior difficulties extended back into very 
early childhood. 

George’s personal problems were obviously in- 
terfering with his ability to do his school work and 
also were making him unpopular with his own age 
group. 

The judgment of the planning committee was 
that his emotional problems were overshadowing 
all other difficulties. The recommendation was 
made that he see the visiting counselor. Plans were 
also made to lead George out of his immature class- 
room behavior by gradually giving him more re- 
sponsibility and commending him for signs of ma- 
ture behavior. He was placed in the upper reading 
group as an attempt to show him that the teacher 
had confidence in his ability. Other activities were 
planned with a view towards building his self-con- 
fidence and his prestige in the group. 

These plans did not result in considerable suc- 
cess. Neither parents, nor teacher, nor the test re- 
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sults, were very enthusiastic about George’s im- 
provements. In the middle of the second year the 
teacher said things such as, “George’s biggest prob- 
lem is learning to get along with others.” 

Later in the year, the teacher was discouraged 
with his progress, felt he was doing extremely poor- 
ly, and found it hard to believe that he was a gifted 
child. The limited sessions with the school social 
worker apparently did not yield positive results. At 
the end of the study the two most outstanding prob. 
lems George had, according to the teacher, were 
(1) he did not work up to his ability and (2) he 
had become a show-off and engaged in much at- 
tention seeking behavior. 


Yvonne. Yvonne was a friendly nine-year-old in 
the fourth grade whose major trouble seemed to be 
a lack of initiative and enthusiasm for school. She 
did adequate work in school but her interests were 
at an immature level and she was neither extremely 
popular nor a leader in her group. She appeared 
to accept very low standards for herself and, be- 
cause she was afraid of being wrong, did not ac- 
tively participate with the class. She was upset 
when she had to work in areas which were not well 
structured. 

The program the school attempted was to interest 
her in reading books more in line with her ability, 
to encourage and stimulate oral and written ex- 
pression in social studies, and to attempt to promote 
her enjoyment of more expressive activities. The 
recommendations included attempts to enlist the 
cooperation of the parents. 

The results were generally not successful. At one 
time there was the suggestion that the child see a 
visiting counselor. The parents agreed to this and 
two weeks later decided against using the service. 
In one of the last follow-up interviews, the teacher 
said that Yvonne’s personal appearance fluctuated 
from neatness to disorderliness. This erratic be- 
havior also described her school work. No apparent 
change took place in the pattern of this child’s be- 
havior while she was in the study. 


Summary and Discussion 
Fifty-four highly gifted children (Binet IQ 150 
and over) in the elementary grades (two through 
five) were examined by the case study method. 
Each child had an adjusted program planned on 
the basis of the individual needs revealed during 
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the case study. This program was primarily the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher although she 
had available supplementary services such as speech 
correction, counseling, curriculum advice, etc. 

Evaluation reports were obtained from parents 
and teachers at the end of the program concerning 
the progress of the children and objective tests were 
administered at the beginning and at the end of the 
program. 

The subjective reports of parents and teachers 
suggested that they had observed considerable gains 
in their children in all areas of development during 
the program. The objective test reports revealed 
little, if any benefit obtainea by the group in areas 
of academic achievement, self-concept, or social 
status. 

Since the objective tests did not measure such 
characteristics as motivation and creativity it seems 
possible that there was a meaningful change in atti- 
tude toward school work in many of the children. 
This was one of the few areas of agreement on in- 
dividual children between parents’ and _ teachers’ 
ratings. About one-fourth of these children were 
making a close to maximum adjustment prior to 
the initiation of the program and substantial growth 
was not to be expected from these children. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The success of these individual planning sessions 
for highly gifted children was limited although the 
sessions did prove useful with certain individuals. 
The most obvious advantage obtained through this 
procedure was a greater understanding by the 
teacher and other school personnel of the needs 
and characteristics of each child. Specific action 
based upon that understanding, however, was 
limited by three major factors: 


(1) The inability of the teacher to carry 
out suggestions due to deficiencies in her own 
curriculum skills. A teacher who is markedly 
deficient in her own knowledge of mathe- 
matics could hardly stimulate a highly gifted 
child in this area even if she knew that this 
was a potentially fruitful area of attack. No 
one was more vocal about their own limita- 
tions than the teachers, and any recommenda- 
tions for action would have to take into ac- 
count this important problem. A closer look 
at the teacher training curriculum seems 
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called for. Unless the teacher has greater con- 
tent knowledge in many areas than now seems 
to be the case, “enrichment of gifted chil- 
dren” means little or nothing in actual opera- 
tion. 

(2) Limited available auxiliary facilities. 
In some instances it would have been useful 
to have available, to a greater extent, the serv- 
ices of a psychologist, a school social worker, 
a speech correctionist, or a reading specialist. 
The psychologist who tested the children was 
attached to the research project and not avail- 
able to the schools once the project had been 
completed. The demands of the problem chil- 
dren in the school systems were too great to 
allow the unlimited use of the auxiliary fa- 
cilities available. 

(3) The inability of the school to deal with 
basic problems. In this study, and in actual 
practice, the schools have often been reduced 
to dealing with secondary problems or symp- 
toms of problems in children. If the poor 
motivation of the gifted child is due to severe 
father-child conflict, for example, then the 
school is not likely to improve the child’s mo- 
tivation by introducing new and more stimu- 
lating books. If the parents do not accept the 
idea that a problem exists, or if the school is 
reluctant to face the parents with the problem, 
then limited improvement could be expected. 


The relatively poor showing, academically and 
socially, of gifted children from low referral schools 
(schools where there were few gifted children) 
raise the question as to whether special measures 
should be taken to more effectively meet their 
needs. One specific recommendation would be to 
group these intellectually superior children together 
so that they would not remain in a relatively iso- 
lated intellectual environment. The few children 
for whom this recommendation was executed 
seemed to thrive academically and were not seri- 
ously affected socially and emotionally by their 
environmental change. 

Another important educational implication was 
based on the contacts with the parents of these 
gifted children. The generally enthusiastic response 
of the parents to this program and their strong 
desire to assist in whatever way possible suggested 
that the schools have a powerful and potentially 
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useful ally in the home. While it is not always clear 
as to how the parents could best aid these children 
it would certainly be within the realm of possibility 
for the school to (a) spend more effort in inform. 
ing the parents as to the nature and, scope of the 
school program as it is related to their child, and 
(b) consider ways in which parental activity could 
positively supplement this school program. 

The general recommendations to the school sys- 
tems was based upon the conclusion that adjust- 
ments for gifted children in the regular classroom 
are likely to be nebulous and unproductive approach 
unless there are sufficient psychological services 
available to diagnose the child’s individual needs 
and unless the teacher has sufficient curriculum 
skills available to carry out an enriched program 
for these children. Most school systems have 
neither service in sufficient supply nor do they pro- 
vide enrichment for their intellectually superior in 
the classroom. 

Thus the specific recommendations to the schools 
included: 

1. Additional psychological help be em- 
ployed to give necessary diagnostic services. 

2. A curriculum specialist be employed 
who can help supplement the skills of the 
teacher in certain content areas. 

3. A program of grouping be instituted to 
aid those children who are in positions of 
relative intellectual isolation. 

4. Plans be developed to enlist more effec- 
tive aid from the parents in relation to the 
total school program. 

Both of the cooperating school systems responded 
to these recommendations by employing a curricu- 
lum specialist to aid in the content areas and in 
reviewing their policies of pupil placement on an 
ability basis. The psychological personnel required 
for other purposes was too great to allow staff as- 
signments to gifted children at this time. 

For many years “adjustments within the regu- 
lar classroom” has been an accepted answer to the 
education of the gifted child in the elementary 
grades. It seems apparent that sizable retooling in 
the teacher training institutions, and more auxiliary 
personnel need to be provided before anything ap- 
proaching the theoretical ideal can be obtained. 
Under the existing circumstances, other attempts 
at providing a more enriched environment for 
(Continued on page 432) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES 
RETIREMENT OF HARLEY Z. WOODEN 


The executive committee met in Washington all 
day March 25 and the morning of the 26th to work 
on a variety of Council matters. Space will permit 
announcement of only one action here. Other 
actions will be reported in the May issue. 

The committee took note of a somewhat previous 
communication made to it by its executive secre- 
tary, Harley Z. Wooden, namely that he would reach 
retirement age in 1960. As a result, the committee 
took action at the mesting just mentioned, by ex- 
tending Mr. Wooden’s contract into 1961, subject 
to locating a successor and reaching agreement on 
a convenient date for him or her to take office. Mr. 
Wooden, who is completing his tenth year as the 
Council’s first executive secretary, has consented 
to continue in that capacity until the change can 
be consummated. 

A later issue of the Journal will carry an an- 
nouncement of the committee’s plans and pro- 
cedures for receiving and screening application. 


CEC REORGANIZATION GROUP MEETS 


On March 26-27, the Council reorganization 
committee, under the chairmanship of William 
Geer of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
met in Washington. It’s purpose was to complete 
a draft of a revised CEC constitution for presenta- 
tion at the delegate assembly in Los Angeles. 

Other members of the committee included Kuhn 
Barnett, former CEC governing board member from 
Virginia; Jack Birch, CEC president elect; Lloyd 
M. Dunn, past president; Ivan K. Garrison, presi- 
dent; and Harley Z. Wooden, executive secretary. 


INTERESTED IN CEC REPRINTS? 


For listing of reprints, pamphlets and paper 
covered books, turn to pages 189-90 of your 
December (1959) Journal. 
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WHY CONVENTION-GOERS TIRE EASILY 


A quick analysis of the Los 
tion program reveals some in 
If one person could attend al 
uled meetings of the CEC and its divi 


related organizations, he. would s 


a4 - 


376 clock hours in general sessions, 
symposiums, panels, professional 

other types of meetings on almost ever 
ceivable aspect of the education of except 
al children. Looking at this 


way, it is equivalent to: 


’ 


e 47 eight-hour working d 
with coffee breaks 
2] semester hours o 
63 days (or 12Y% 
attendaiice for the typica 
schooi child 
35 reund trips, N.Y.C. t 


jet airlines. 


While he was thus engaged, the typical Coun- 
cil official was spending 50 additional hours of 
concentrated work in business sessions devct- 
ed to solving some of CEC’s present problems 
and to planning it future activities. 

Compared to some other educational con- 
ventions, ours is a small operation. For the 
CEC, this one represents one of our biggest 
and most comprehensive. Program Chairman 
Birch might suggest that you bring your pep 
pills and have a good time. 


10th Annual ALLERTON CONFERENCE 
Sponsored by Illinois Council for Exceptional Children 
And 

Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, U. of 1. 

Friday and Saturday, May 13 and 14, 1960 

Robert Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois 

General Topic: “Automation in Special Education” 

‘General Chairman: Lawrence M. Stolurow, 

professor, Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
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NEA CONVENTION PROGRAM 
CEC MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1960—2-4 P.M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 








I Symposium on implications for the regular 
classroom teacher from the Gifted Child Cali- 
fornia Pilot Project Study. 






Chairman: Ernest Willenberg, chief, Bureau of 
Special Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education 


Participants: Ruth Martinson, director of the 
study, professor of education, Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach “Presentaion of 
California Study of Programs for Gifted 
Pupils” 


Jeanne Delp, curriculum consultant of the 
study, Curriculum Consultant, Whittier City 
School District, Whittier “Implications for 
the Elementary Teacher” 

















Leon Lessinger, chief research consultant of 
the study, associate professor, San Fernando 
State College “Implications for the Secondary 
Teacher” 








II Panel on implications for the regular classroom 
teacher from the Emotionally Disturbed Child, 
California Pilot Project Study 
Chairman: Herman J. Stark, director, Cali- 

fornia Department of Youth Authority 







Participants: 
Eli Bower, director of the study, California 
State Department of Education 
Nadine Lambert, research consultant, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
Anne West, special class teacher, Alhambra 
Public Schools, Alhambra 
Betty Morris, homemaking teacher, Santa 
Monica Unified School District, Santa Monica 













III Panel on implication for the reguiar classroom 
teacher from the Neurologically Handicapped 
Child, California Pilot Project Study. 


Chairman: Harry Smallenburg, director of re- 
search and guidance, Los Angeles County 
Schools 
















Participants: 
John Howe, coordinator of the project, co- 
ordinator of research and guidance, Los An- 
geles County Schools 


Beatrice Gore, consultant in the education of 
the physically handicapped, Bureau of Special 
Education, California State Department of 
Education 


Reba Tracy, teacher of a contrast class, East 
Whittier City School District, Whittier 

Alton Safford, teacher of an experimental 
class, San Gabriel School District, San Gabriel 


IV Symposium on implications for the regular 
classroom teacher from Pilot Project Studies of 
the Mentally Retarded Child 


Chairman: Leo Cain, vice-president, San Fran- 
cisco State College and president-elect, CEC 


Participants: 
Samuel Levine, co-director of the San Fran- 
cisco State Project “A study of the effect of 
special day training classes for the severely 

mentally retarded” 


Leon Lassers, professor of education, San 
Francisco State College ‘‘A study of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of differnt approaches of 
speech training for the mentally retarded” 


Nathan Lichman, director of the parent atti- 
tude study, and research consultant, State 
Department of Education “Parent Attitudes 
in rearing mentally retarded children” 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 
SINCE LAST REPORT 


S.Res. 284, Engle (D-Calif.) expressing the sense 
of the U.S. Senate that the President should call 
a White House Conference on Narcotics; to Judi- 
ciary. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
BRINGS VISITORS TO CEC 


During the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference, CEC headquarters in the NEA Center 
was pleased to have many prominent visitors here 
as Conference delegates. To mention but a few of 
the many distinguished special education personnel 
who stopped by CEC offices for a brief “hello”— 
Helen DeLaPorte of Toronto, Ontario; Eli Bower 
of Sacramento, California; T. H. W. Martin of 
Toronto, Ontario; Ray Graham of Springfield, 
Illinois; LeRoy Taylor of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Maynard Reynolds, of the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Thomas Mulrooney of Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Mary Ann Estes, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Ivan K. Garrison of Jacksonville, Illinois; 
Mamie Jo Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, and Florence 
Dunlop, of Ottawa, Ontario. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FROM CEC 
REPRESENTATIVES OF REGIONAL TEPS 
CONFERENCES 


In the March issue of the Journal, Norris Haring 
reported on the representation of CEC at the re- 
gional TEPS conferences across the country. In his 
report, Dr. Haring raised some very basic questions 
concerning professional autonomy in special educa- 
tion; questions that appear to be logical outcomes 
of the discussions at the conference. 


It is the purpose of this report to complement Dr. 
Haring’s contribution by summarizing the impres- 
sions of those representing CEC at the various re- 
gional meetings. First, however, it would be well 
to establish the context within which these con- 
ferences took place. As Dr. Haring pointed out, the 
framework for the regionals was set at the annual 
conference at Kansas University wherein it was 
determined that standards, holding power, training, 
and accreditation in teacher education be discussed. 


From the reports by CEC representatives it can 
be seen that the discussion groups initially ap- 
proached the topics as though Education was an 
undifferentiated discipline. It soon became obvious, 
however, that each discussant was using his own 
particular area of specialization as a point of de- 
parture. Thus, the Liberal Arts participants con- 
ceptualized general education requirements as an 
entity while the elementary, art, secondary, special 
education, and others considered these from the 
viewpoint of their contribution to the skills of edu- 
cators in their areas. In some conferences, this 
process of “talking alongside” each other was only 
minimally overcome and very little “talking with” 
occured. In others, a rapport of sorts was achieved 
and communication effected. 


Because of the diversified specializations repre- 
sented at each discussion table, problem solving was 
kept at a general level. Some of the agreements 
achieved took the following form: 


1. More teachers are needed. FTA and 
equivalent organizations are good re- 
cruitment sources. 

2. A five year teacher preparation cur- 
riculum is worthy of consideration. 

3. Well defined criteria should be estab- 

lished for admission to teacher train- 

ing programs. 
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4. Special education students should he 
enrolled in the general education 
courses which provide an understand- 

ing of society. 


Teacher education curriculums 
should be cooperative undertakings 
of deans of liberal arts and education 
departments, public school adminis- 
trators and teachers, and lay people. 


Two conclusions appear obvious in most of the re- 
ports by CEC representatives. These are: (1) CEC 
should continue and increase its representation at 
the TEPS conferences, and (2) that special educa- 
tion, as an area of teacher training, needs more 
specific identification at the conferences. Most felt 
that CEC representation was too small to cover ef- 
fectively the many discussion groups at each con- 
ference. Many of the representatives felt that the 
problems inherent in the development and imple- 
mentation of the teacher training programs in spe- 
cial education are relevant to the TEPS conferences 
and should be subjects for inclusions in the plans 
for discussion. These problems are ably set forth 
by Dr. Haring in his report. 


It might be best, therefore, to view the TEPS 
conference as steps in the direction of specific pro- 
cedures for all areas of education. At the present 
stage, the conferences tend to be general. As the 
special interest groups make their identities and 
needs more clear, the conferences will acquire anal- 
ogous properties and more specific recommenda- 
tions should be forthcoming. 


In the final analysis, we must be our own voice 
in the general uproar. We must be at the discus- 
sion table when and where decisions are made. Cer- 
tainly, we are not a “fringe” group in education 
but rather an integral part of a complex of areas of 
learning. We can easily become the poor relatives, 
however, by keeping to ourselves. The unselfish ex- 
amples set by our representatives at national and 
regional conferences should form a pattern of par- 
ticipation for all of us. It is hoped that when you 
are asked to represent CEC that you will reply 
affirmatively and that your participation in the con- 
ference will be on a par with your contribution to 
your chosen area of special education. 


MAY IS BETTER HEARING MONTH 






“Communication: Key to Living,” is the theme of 
the 32nd annual educational campaign to prevent 
deafness and rehabilitate the hearing handicapped. 
The American Hearing Society is sponsor of this 
observance. 


The 41st annual conference of the Society is 
scheduled for May 24-27 at the Hotel Statler in 
Detroit, Mich. The theme of the hearing campaign 
for May will also be the theme of the four-day na- 
tional meeting. Chairman for this national event, 
in Detroit, is Stahl Butler, director of the Michigan 
Association for Better Hearing. 
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BUDGET OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE FOR 1960-61 


In 1960, $46.5 million was appropri- 
ioc ated for grants to the States for 
BUREAU maternal and child health and wel- 
fare programs. An increase of $2 million is re- 
quested for 1961 to extend more adequate service 
to recipients, allow program expansion commensu- 
rating with the growth in child population and 
cover increases in costs of service: 


Voted For Asked For 
This Year Next Year 
(millions) 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
SERVICES $17.5 $18.2 
CRIPPLED CHILDRENS SERVICE 16.0 16.7 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 13.0 13.7 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Last Year This Year Next Year 
(millions) 
GRANTS $480.1 $586.0 $527.9 
DIRECT OPERATIONS 212.4 237.9 251.4 
CONSTRUCTION 23.2 17.3 12.8 


The President has requested $400 
million for the National Institutes 
of Health to be allocated in the 


INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH 


following way: 


Last Year This Year Next Year 
(millions) 

RESEARCH PROJECTS $140.7 $199.2 $210.6 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 10.2 14.6 14.6 

TRAINING 49.8 75. 66.9 

STATE CONTROL PROGRAMS 8.2 10.4 10.4 
COMMUNITY DEMONSTRA- 

TION PROJECTS 1.5 1.5 

DIRECT OPERATIONS 76.3 93.5 96.1 


The funds for NIH are distributed among the fol- 
lowing Institutions: 


Last Year This Year Next Year 
(millions) 

GENERAL RESEARCH AND 

SERVICES $29.0 $46.0 $47.3 
NATIONAL CANCER 

INSTITUTE 75.3 91.3 88.9 
MENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 52.4 68.1 67.6 
NATIONAL HEARTINSTITUTE 45.6 62.2 63.2 
DENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE 7.4 10.0 11.2 
ARTHRITIS AND 

METABOLIC DISEASES 31.2 46.9 47.5 
ALLERGY AND 

INFECTIOUS DISEASE 24.1 34.1 34.7 
NEUROLOGY AND 

BLINDNESS 29.4 41.5 39.7 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The President’s Budget proposes $13.4 million 
for salaries and expenses in the Office of Education 
next year. The request represents a 5 percent in- 
crease over this year’s appropriation of $12.8 mil- 
lion, to initiate new educational projects. Included 
in administrative costs is a request for $3.4 million 
for the Office of Education’s cooperative research 
program. Since inception of this program in 1957, 
192 projects have been supported in such fields as 
education of the mentally retarded, development of 
gifted students, staffing schools and educational im- 
plications of a changing economy. In the current 
year $3.2 million was appropriated for projects car- 
ried out in cooperation with colleges, universities 
and State educational institutions. 

Last year Congress appropriated $1 million for a 
new program of grants to public or other non-profit 
institutions of higher learning and State education- 
al institutions for training of leaders in education 
of mentally retarded children. The President’s 
Budget proposes to continue the program on the 
same level in the coming year. Next year an esti- 
mated 68 fellowships will be awarded and 3 institu- 
tional grants will stimulate development of new 
graduate programs in geographic regions not cur- 
rently served. 
DEFENSE 


Total For Request For Authorized 


This Year Next Year dnnually 

EDUCATION (millions) : 
STUDENT LOANS $31.0 $44.0 $75.0 
SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS 

AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTION 64.0 57.8 75.0 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

FELLOWSHIPS 12.8 20.8 
GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 

AND TESTING 20.5 21.5 22.2 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

RESEARCH 3.0 4.7 5.0 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR 

AREA VOCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS 7.0 9.0 15.0 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR 

STATISTICAL SERVICES 1.5 1.6 2.7 


For support of land-grant colleges in the coming 
year, $5 million is requested to continue operations 
at the current level. For vocational education $38.9 
miilion is recommended, $2 million less than voted 
for this year. Secretary Flemming has explained 
that reduction in this program reflects a shift in 
emphasis from training for the traditional vocation- 
al skills to training for more high skilled technical 
occupations. The $2 million increase noted above 
for area vocational programs under the National 
Defense Education Act is indicative of the changing 
emphasis and would allow total appropriations for 
the vocational education programs to remain at 
this year’s level. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The Administration recommends an appropriation 
of $72.1 million for this program in the coming year, 
an increase of $5.8 million over the amount voted 
for this year. Funds would be divided as follows: 
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Last Year Current Year Next Year 
SUPPORT OF SERVICES $45.5 $53.0 
SPECIAL PROJECTS i = 1.5 


RESEARCH AND DEMON- 
STRATION : 2 7.8 


TEACHING GRANTS : 3 3.5 
TRAINEESHIPS ‘ c 3.4 
FELLOWSHIPS ; ; wk 


OVR SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES ‘ 1.9 


Vocational rehabilitation services include medical 
restoration as well as education and training for 
employment. If Congress approves the proposed in- 
crease in funds for this program, it is estimated 
that 93,000 persons will be rehabilitated in the com- 
ing year. In the current year 88,000 people com- 
pleted rehabilitation training. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is requesting Congressional permission to use 
$4,694,000 in foreign currencies during the fiscal 
year that starts on July 1. The funds would be used 
by the following units of the Department to sup- 
port reesarch and educational projects which hold 
promise of contributing significant knowledge in the 
fields of health, education and welfare: 


31,000 
930,000 
3,707,000 
26,000 


Office of Education $ 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Public Health Service 

Social Security Administration 


Budget hearings have been held in the House of 
Representatives and copies of the testimony will be 
available by writing to Congressman John Fogarty, 
Chairman of the Appropriation Subcommittee. The 
committee recommendations will be reported to the 
House before the end of March. Senate hearings 
will be conducted by Senator Lister Hill when the 
civil rights legislation is completed. 


INDEPENDENT LIVING LEGISLATION 


The legislative proposal to expand the state-fed- 
eral rehabilitation program to include independent 
living rehabilitation services, to improve evaluation 
services for severely handicapped individuals, and 
to establsh a facilities program to assist in estab- 
lishing workshops and other rehabilitation facili- 
ties (H.R. 3465 and S. 772) has received a great deal 
of attention at the regional hearings being conduct- 
ed by the Subcommittee on Special Education of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. In 
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the meantime, general nationwide support for the 
proposal has been growing rapidly. The National 
Rehabilitation Assoication reaffirmed its support at 
its annual meeting in Boston. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is expected to sup- 
port the principles embodied in the legislation, al- 
though HEW will have its own bill. The subcommit- 
tee on Special Education expects to conduct a hear- 
ing on this legislation in Washington after it com- 
pletes its regional workshops and hearings. This 
will probably be in March or April of 1960. The 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare is 
also considering a date for a hearing. 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 


“Improving Educational Opportunities for Handi- 
capped Children Around the World” is the theme 
of the international seminar on special education 
to be held in New York, August 25-27, 1960. The 
event is scheduled to precede the Eighth World 
Congress of the International Society for the Wel- 
fare of Cripples, which is meeting August 27-Sep- 
tember 2. 

Tentative plans for the program follow. Names 
of participants and the location of the seminar will 
be announced later. 


Thursday, August 25. Reception: 11:30 AM-12 N. 
Luncheon: 12:30-2 PM. Afternoon topic: “Scope, 
Philosophy, and Objectives of Special Education,” 
Dinner: 6:30 PM. Evening: Informal reception. 


Friday, August 26. Morning topic: “Administra- 
tion of Special Education Programs.’ Luncheon: 
12 N-1:30 PM. Afternoon topic: “Personnel in Spe- 
cial Education Programs,’ Dinner, 6-7:30 PM. 
Evening topic: “Instruction in Special Education 
Programs.” 


Saturday, August 27. Morning topic: “Evaluation 
of Special Education Programs.’ Luncheon: 12 N- 
1:30 PM. 


CHICAGO ADDS TO RESOURCE PROGRAM 
FOR THE PARTIALLY SEEING 


Frances A. Mullen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, Ill., reports that the school system 
is experimenting this semester with an itinerant 
teacher program for the partially seeing to supple- 
ment a continuing resource room program. 

For this project, a selection was made of 60 par- 
tially seeing pupils who appear to have the best 
prognosis for success in the regular grades, pro- 
vided they do receive help from an _ itinerant 
teacher. This itinerant program has been started 
with a staff of seven teachers; while a group of 39 
other teachers continue in a resource room program 
for the partially seeing. Of this last group, seven 
are in the high school programs and 32 are in the 
elementary schools. 

Progress of the pupils is being studied and re- 
ported upon monthly. They hope to refine their 
criteria: for determining which children are best 
served by an itinerant program and which children 
by a resource room program. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearabie unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 
full undistorted output. 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 


either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM. 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels, 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN ‘FREE FIELD’” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly aequaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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Supplementary Listing: 







SUMMER COURSES IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 







The March issue of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN carried the main tody of summer session 

offerings in the education of exceptional children in colleges and universities. This 

year, the listings were collated under the direction of Herbert Goldstein, president, 

CEC Division on Teacher Education. The offerings listed here were received after the 

March issue went to press. For the earlier listing, please turn to page 366 in March’s 

issue. This annual service feature appears as a professional service for all those in- 

terested in furthering their preparation in special education. All courses deal spe- 

cifically with some phase of special education. The symbol “u’ indicates undergradu- 

ate credit only, and the symbol “‘g” indicates graduate credit only. When courses can 

be taken for credit on either level “u-g’”’ is used. F 
Since summer session plans are sometimes changed during the season, students are 

advised to write to the institution for final confirmation of course offerings. 





















Moscow, IDAHO 





BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE MUNCIE, IND. IDAHO, U. OF 











Educ. of Slow & Fast Learners 4q u-g Teaching Gifted Ch. 3 u-g 
Mental Testing 4q u-g Child Guidance Clinic for Mentally Retarded 
Handicapped School Children 4q u-g Ch. 3 u-g 

ARIZONA, U. OF TucsON, ARIZ. IMMACULATE HEART COLL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Workshop: Counseling & Rehab. of Handi- Braille for Teaching the Visually Handicapped 

capped Ch. & Adults 3 ¢ 2 u-g 

Intro. to Study of Ex. Ch. 3 g Principles & Practices of Speech Corr. 2 u-g 
Problems in Spec. Educ. 2 g Phonetics 2 u-g 





Methods of Teaching the Mentally Retarded 3 g 
Educ. of Gifted Ch. 3 g 
Field Practice in Teaching Ex. Ch. 6 g 





INDIANA U. BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
Survey: Educ. of Ex. Ch. 2% ¢ 
2 




























Psych. Problems of Ex. Ch. 24 g 
Baxior U. Waco, TEXAS Allied Arts for Ex. Ch. 2% g 
Survey Course in Educ. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g Health Problems of Ex. Ch. 2% u 
Teaching Mentally Retarded Ch. 3 u-g Research in Spec. Educ. 1-3 u-g 
Materials & Methods of Teaching the Mentally Workshop: Meeting Needs of the Trainable 
Retarded 3 u-g Mentally Retarded 3 u-g 
Clin. Pr. in Speech & Hearing Therapy 2-6 u Teaching Educable Mentally Retarded in the 
Ad. Clin. Practice in Speech & Hearing Ther- Classroom 214 ¢ 
apy 2-6 u-g Workshop: Planning for Gifted Ch. 2% g 
Stuttering 3 u-z Audiometric Testing 3 u-g 
Speech Corr. & Voice Improvement for Teach- Workshop: Behavior Problems in Public Schools 
ers 3 u-g 24o g 
Problems in Speech Corr. 2-6 g Speech Corp. for Classroom Teacher 3 u 
Speech Pathology: Articulation 3 u-g 
-< STATE COLL. EpMOND, OKLA. Speech Clinic: Organic Disorders & Individual 
eminar in Sp. Educ. 1-4 g ; 
Psych. of Ex. Ch. 2 u Speech Disorders2g¢ 
Experimental Phonetics 3 g 
Survey of Ex. Ch. 2 g Research in Speech Pathology & Audiology 
Individual Study in Spec. Educ. 1-4 g 1-10 g an 
Curr. for the Mentally Handicapped 3 g ; ; 
Workshop: Mental Retardation 1 u-g Cin. Pr. in Speech 3 u-g 
Guidance of Ex. Ch. 2 g Kawsas,'U, OF LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Speech Disorders 2 u-g Curr. & Methods for Trainable Mentally Handi- 







Survey of Physical Defects 2 g capped 2 u-g 
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SAINT ROsE, COLL. 


THE 1960 SUMMER SESS/ON'\\lIMIMME 
at 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Six-week Session: June 20-July 30 


Eight-week Session: June 20-August 13 


Diversified course offerings allow concentration 
on: 


Educational procedures for deaf children = 
Procedures in clinical audiology 
Techniques for brain-injured children 


Methods of testing auditory capacity 


Development and disorders of language = 


Rehabilitation of adults 
e Psychological evaluation and diagnosis 
e Education of hard of hearing children 
SPECIAL LECTURE SERIES: 
THE COMMUNICATIVE PROCESS 
For further information, write to: 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND CARHART 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Survey of Residential Schools & Sheltered 
Workshops 1 u-g 

Mental Retardation & Related Research 1 u-g 

Lab. Practice with Trainable Retarded 3-4 g 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

School Psych. Practicum arr. g 

Psych, of Ex. Ch. 3 g 

Maladjusted Child 3 g 

Mentally Retarded Child 3 g 

Gifted Child 3 g 

Seminar: Curr. & Methods for Teaching Men- 
tally Retarded 3 u 

Seminar: Curr. Workshop for Exp. Teachers of 
the Mentally Retarded 6 u 

Seminar: Arts & Crafts in Spec. Educ. 3 u 

Workshop: Lab. Class for the Mentally Re- 
tarded 3 u 

Workshop: Educ. of the Gifted Child 3-6 u 

School Psych. Practicum arr, u 

Seminar: Rehab. of the Mentally Ill 3 u 

Speech Path. (first term) 3 g 

Speech Path. (third term) 3 g 

Clin. Sp. Therapy 2 g 

Audiology (first term) 3 g 

Audiology (second term) 3 g 

Principles & Techniques of Sp. Corr. 3 g 

Seminar & Practicum: Problems of Hearing Im- 
paired Ch. 6u 

Seminar: Current Trends in Public School & 
Cl. Speech Corr. 6 u 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


San DieEGo STATE COLL. 


San JOSE STATE COLL. 


SETON HALL U. 


SOUTHERN CONN. STATE COLL. 


StTaTE U. oF S. DAK. 


Visual Hearing 4 g 

Pr, & Practices: Speech Corr. 3 g 

Sawn DIEGO, CALIF, 

Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 

Curr. & Methods for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren 3 u-g 

Mental Deficiency 3 u-g 

Gifted Child 3 ¢ 

Mechanics of Speech Production 3 u-g 

Organic Speech Disorders 3 g 

Guidance of the Brain Injured Child 3 g 

San JOSE, CALIF. 

Speech Corr. 3 u-g 

Practical Procedures in Stuttering Therapy 
3 u-g 

Practical Procedures in Diagnosis & Therapy 
3 u-g 

Symposium in Speech Corr. & Hearing 2 u-g 

Rehab. of the Hard of Hearing (Audiometer) 
2 u-g 

Voice & Phonetics 3 u 

Student Teaching: Speech Corr. & Lipreading 
1-4 u 

SouTH ORANGE, N. J. 

Intro. to Educ. of the Handicapped 3 g 

Psych. of the Handicapped 3 g 

Speech Corr. 2 u-g 

Methods & Materials for Teaching Mentally 
Handicapped Ch. 3 g 

Cl. Workshop in Speech Corr. 3 g 

Arts & Crafts for the.Mentally Handicapped 3 g 

NEw HAVEN, CONN, 

Cl. Methods in Speech Corr. 3 u-g 

Seminar in Voice & Articulation Disorders 3 g 

Speech Improvement in the Classroom 3 u-g 

Audiology & Audiometry 3 g 

Supervised Cl. Practicum with Speech & Hear- 
ing Handicapped Ch. 3 g 

VERMILLON, S. Dak. 

Psych. of Ex. Ch. 3 u-g 

Methods & Materials in Sp. Educ. 3 u-g 

Classroom Observation in Sp. Educ. 1 u-g 

Problems in Sp. Educ. 3 u-g 

Beginning Speech Corr. 3 u-g 

Adv. Speech Corr. 3 u-g 

Field Work in Speech Corr. 3 u-g 

Cl. Pr. in Speech Corr. 3 u-g 

Student Teaching in Sp. Educ. 3 u-g 


WANTED— Principal 


For new residential school to supervise pupil progress, 
programs of instruction, teaching staff. Adequate quali- 
fications including oral methods with experience in 
teaching deaf children required. Master's degree re- 
quested. Duties include overall supervision of house- 
parent and physical education departments. 
© 
New house for rent. Employment earliest possible 
Salary Range—$5940 to $7500 
« 
State qualifications and experience, attach refer- 
ences. Full particulars supplied on enquiry. 
e 
Send application to: Mr. F. D. Betts, Director of 
Personnel, Legislative Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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FOR EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN... 


A unique program of Courses, 
Workshops, Conferences and 
Demonstration School in 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session 1960—July 5 to August 12 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Rainbow Rhythms —RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 
eleven other original rhymes. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite piastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 
imitations. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
and Skating. Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories 
and rhythm movement patterns. 

FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the 
Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These recordings may be used in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included in the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Summer School—June 20 to July 29 


A Leader in Special Education Since 1918 
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HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Demonstration Classes Student Teaching 


the Area of: Mentally Handicapped Mentally Handicapped 
Mentally Handicapped Orthopedically Handicapped Orthopedically Handicapped 


Orthopedically Handicapped Gifted 


Acoustically Handicapped 


Socially G Emotionally Maladjusted Acoustically Handicapped 


Gifted Speech Therapy 


General Special Education Occupational G Physical Therapy 


Write to: ALLEN MYERS, Ph.D., Director, Dept. of Special Education and Occupational Therapy 
EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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gifted children should be given careful considera- 
tion. 
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NEW HORIZIONS FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


CARL ELLIOTT 


The Honorable Carl Elliott is a member of the Congress of the United States, representing the 
Seventh District, Alabama, in the House of Representatives. He is chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Spcial Education. Congressman Elliott presented this speech to the New York State Federation of 
Chapters of the Council for Exceptional Children on October 30, 1959, in New York City. 


T Is A rare privilege for an Alabama country boy 
| to address such a distinguished group of pro- 
fessional educators, one of the largest groups of its 
kind in the entire United States. 

As a layman, it would be presumptuous for me to 
attempt to define or classify your fields of endeavor. 
There are many among this audience who, because 
of their long years of devoted service to this unique 
field of activity, are quite capable of dealing with 
the many complex problems of your profession. I 
have however, because of a long standing, deep in- 
terest in your problems, and of necessity as a public 
servant, become sufficiently well acquainted with 
the content of the field of special education to draw 
some conclusions of my own. 

Services of an educational, psychological, social, 
vocational and spiritual nature have in some tash- 
ion been planned and carried out for children and 
young adults since the beginnings of civilized man’s 
social conscience. Good or bad, these services were 
attempts to meet problems ever current in an or- 
ganized society; namely, what to do with the child 
or young adult who, because of physical or mental 
deviation, cannot benefit from the available or ac- 
cepted pattern of educational services. It is obvious 
to the nonprofessional that this problem has heen 
with us for some time past and many facets still 
remain as unmet needs in our time. 


Incidence in Special 
Education Indicates a Big Task 
Our current methods of census and incidence re- 
search have never been able to produce more than 
rough guesses of the magnitude of the special edu- 
cation problem. The size of our task in terms of 
numbers has never been small at any stage in our 
history, and it relates itself to the historic stages of 


our socio-economic growth. I have learned that 
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the extent of the various problems and the numbers 
of individuals affected is of such a magnitude, in 
our generation, that we cannot afford to treat the 
subject as a minor one, or with indifference. A pro- 
gram to provide a variety of services, methods and 
techniques for special education for five to six mil- 
lion children and youth is by no means a small or 
minor problem. When we are short at least 125,000 
teachers and personnel to service these exceptional 
children, we are talking about problems to be solved 
which are not secondary issues. They are primary 
matters of governmental concern. Services to the 
exceptional rank among the great needs of our na- 
tion—along with better standards of living, more 
classrooms, more housing, more roads, and other 
pressing domestic needs. I fully recognize the ex- 
tent and importance of the services you and your 
fellow professionals render in every state, city, and 
hamlet throughout the length and breadth of this 
nation. 
Role of Agencies Other 
Than Federal Government 

I have also learned that no one group can solve 
these problems. In the past and at present, public 
and private agencies, management, labor, and in- 
dividuals have responded to meet some of the chal- 
lenges to provide needed services for the exceptional 
child and youth. Special education, both as a 
phrase and as a service program, has taken on new 
and expansive meaning during the past few years. 
Progress has been made in spite of inherent weak- 
nesses due to rapid growth. I have come to the 
conclusion that if further progress is to be achieved 
it will only be accomplished through the cooperative 
efforts of all interested segments of our society. 
We have come far—but we must go much further 
if a richer and more effective program for the ex- 
ceptional is to be realized. 











Interest of the Federal Government 


Two years ago I spoke at your international con- 
vention in Kansas City. I said then there were 
many members of the Congress who were deeply 
interested and concerned about the needs in your 
professional field. If time permitted I could review 
for you a long history of legislative efforts at the 
federal level to aid your field. I mention briefly 
some of these efforts, that, while not completely ade- 
quate, are at least indicative that Congress has been 
aware of, and has assumed in some measure, its 
responsibility to the people in these areas. The ap- 
propriations for Braille materials and equipment 
for the blind; the recent appropriations for the 
field of mental retardation; substantial monies ap- 
propriated in the related fields where at least in- 
direct services do accrue to your field—The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, the Children’s Bureau; 
the National Health Institutes and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. The sum of all these 
appropriations totals to a very sizeable amount of 
money. However, I fully realize there are many 
areas which because of their special needs have not 
received as much aid from the Federal government, 
from other public and private agencies, or from 
individuals, as they need to carry on even a mini- 
mum service program. It is for this reason that at 
Kansas City I pledged myself to work for more 
direct aid to the areas most in need of service. 
Now, I am happy to assure you that the next session 
of Congress, will concern itself with some of these 
vital issues in your respective service areas. 


Subcommittee Congressional Study 
Because of the widespread interest in the Con- 
gress on these matters, and because of their com- 
plexity, my Subcommittee decided to make a care- 
ful investigation of this field in all its aspects. A 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Study was 
launched in late May of 1959 with the following 
objectives set by our Subcommittee on Special 
Education: 

1. To discover the unmet needs in all these 
areas; to screen these findings with the 
purpose of suggesting practical ways and 
means of solving the most pressing of 
these needs. 

2. To review and analyze the adequacy of 

services now available: to ascertain 
whether there is duplication of services 








and agencies, including waste of Federal 
funds, if any. 

3. To prepare legislation, if necessary, to 
achieve the foregoing. 


In short, our subcommittee wanted to know in 
detail what is now being done, how well it is being 
done, how it can be improved, and what are the 
most pressing needs. 

In addition to the work of the Study Committee, 
it is my intention to hold regional public hearings 
of the Congressional Subcommittee in as many 
places in the United States as time and available 
funds will permit in order that the fullest expres- 
sion of needs may be received from all groups in 
our country. s 

As many of you know, the Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Study of my subcommittee just yes- 
terday completed its first workshop. Merle Framp- 
ton, director of the study, ‘tells me that the member- 
ship of your organization cooperated magnificently 
in this first of our workshops. I want to take this 
opportunity to thank Dr. Frampton and all others 
interested in what we are trying to do for your 
fine cooperation and spirit of helpfulness. 

I believe I know the thinking of members of my 
subcommittee and of many members of Congress, 
and I am confident that they will be ready and 
willing to give consideration to new legislation 
when théy are convinced that it is needed. 


Teamwork Essential 


As a boy, in Alabama, I learned early what 
“teamwork” means. You good people in special 
education use the “team” approach a lot of the 
time; at least I see it all over the pages of your pro- 
fessional articles. I guess the mule is the most 
“stubborn, ornery critter” to get to work on a team 
of any on the face of the earth. He works pretty 
well alone, but when you harness a span of mules, 
it takes patience, brains, and some cussing to get 
him to pull his weight and pull in the right direc- 
tion. 

The achievement of new services in special edu- 
cation is not an easy or simple task. There are some 
prerequisites or ingredients necessary to make the 
finished picture palatable and serviceable. I should 
like to mention a few of the more important ones: 


1. Partnership Program: The federal 
government cannot solve all these problems 
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alone. This is a cooperative partnership. The 
team is needed. A fully cooperative, unselfish 
professional group or groups must be willing 
to join the team in unified support of requests 
for additional federal legislation in this area. 
The team must pull hard, straight, and to- 
gether, if the mountain vistas are to be 
reached. 










2. Interest Public Support: All of us 
must continue and intensify general public 
interest and support of the urgent needs in 
this area. Not all people in the United States 
feel as we do about these exceptional children. 
Some are mildly interested, some have no in- 
terest at all, and others lack basic informa- 
tion. By support, I mean not only general 
assent, but support from state, municipal, 
and private groups expanding their concrete 
interests in terms of appropriations of funds 
and the necessary legislation to provide ade- 
quate financing. It is a fallacy of the highest 
order to assume all the money problems can 
be solved by the federal government. An in- 
formed public is the sine qua non of a suc- 
cessful legislative program for the excep- 
tional. You must sell your product to the 
people if you expect to grow. 

















3. Time and Patience: Rome was not 
built in a day. The preparation of substan- 
tial, effective legislation to meet the basic 
needs in special education, and legislation 
which will be acceptable to the Congress is 
not the accomplishment of a day, or even a 
session of Congress. This past session, just 
closed, saw more than 120 bills introduced 
in the House, directly or indirectly related to 
your areas. Time for study of each piece of 
proposed legislation, and then the long road 
of guiding legislation through the machinery 
of the legislative branch is a task about which 
most citizens have little knowledge. Effective 
legislation for any field must be analyzed. 
compared, and its financing planned before 
it can make its way through the required 
channel to become a law of the land. I have 
the time and I believe I have the patience to 
work out such effective legislation for your 
fields of interest. I am confident your patience 
will strengthen my hand. 
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New Vistas 


Special education is, or can be, on the threshold 
of a new era. New vistas can be seen and achieved. 
When I see a new and beautiful view of nature, I 
am always impressed by the variety and complexity 
of the scene—the mountain top, a valley, and roll- 
ing hills in between. If we are to achieve new vistas 
in the service programs for exceptional children 
and youth, for the future, we must all face and un- 
derstand the picture. There are valleys where the 
going is difficult. There are rolling hills—seeming- 
ly endless and all at one level, where little or no 
progress seems to be made; and there are the moun- 
tain tops—difficult to achieve, but wondrous to be- 
hold when the summit has been reached. New 
vistas for special education lie ahead. The New 
York State Federation of Chapters of the Council 
for Exceptional Children has a vital part to play in 
reaching these new vistas. A new era of federal, 
state and local support, working together for a 
common goal is at hand. We can see in the near 
future some positive help toward the solution of 
the many and complex problems of your profes- 


sional field. 
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hensive view book outlining our 
facilities for the residential treat- 
ment, training and education of 
emotionally disturbed and exceptional chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Since 1940 we have noticed a growing in- 
terest in our schools on the part of others 
who work with exceptional children. 

We suggest that you write for a copy of our 
view book and see how we, at Brown 
Schools, can help a child in whom you have 
a special interest. 









Please write: 





MRS. NOVA LEE DEARING, Registrar 
P. O. Box 4008A Austin, Texas 














Some unmet problems in 


The education of the gifted 





A ONE reads the newspapers, the lay magazines, 
and the professional journals, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that special programs for the 
gifted (and not so special programs for the gifted) 
are springing into being throughout the country. 
Unfortunately, this sudden interest in the gifted 
does not represent a calm, considered attempt to 
deal with the many difficulties involved in the edu- 
cation of the child with high level ability. Indeed, 
in some respects, this increased concern has gen- 
erated new problems. It might be of value to pause 
for a moment to consider some of the problems that 
the schools have yet to solve in providing a special 
program that meets the needs of the gifted child. 


The Bandwagon Problem 


To some degree, the rapid development of school 
activity with respect to the gifted must be viewed 
with misgivings. Looking back over recent educa- 
tional history, it is very clear that the schools have 
consistently been guilty of overemphasizing a 
worthwhile development. 

Remember the testing movement of the late twen- 
ties, when the schools almost deified the IQ and the 
grade score? The standard test became, in the 
minds of many, the panacea for all educational ills. 
Indeed, it is only in recent years that tests have be- 
gun to assume their proper function as simply an- 
other evaluative tool to be used by the teacher. 

Remember the stress upon the role of social 
studies in the curriculum during the middle thirties, 
when the architects from Teachers College were 
going to use the schools as a means of building a 
new social order? 





@JOSEPH JUSTMAN is assistant director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Program Research and Statistics, Board of Education, 
New York, N. Y. 
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And remember the early war years, when the 


high schools were deluged by courses in meteorol- 
ogy, in aviation, in radio, and in navigation, often 
taught by poorly-qualified teachers? The refresher 
course was in its heyday, and in a few weeks, social 
studies teachers were transformed into physicists. 
The bandwagon rolled on, with little consideration 
being given to the functional value of this hastily 
organized training to the Army or Navy recruit. 
Now the calliope is sounding again, and the voice 
of the barker is heard throughout the land. The 
call to action has been sounded by the Rickovers, 
and the schools are “meeting the challenge.” There 
is grave danger, however, that “meeting the chal- 
lenge” means only “falling into line.” If careful 
planning is neglected because a bogeyman is just 
around the corner, then programs for the gifted 
that are introduced by the schools will represent 
merely another hurried response to an emergency. 
A bandwagon makes a lot of noise; a bandwagon 
is attention-getting; a bandwagon generates excite- 
ment—but it certainly is not the vehicle to be 
used to carry gifted children on their road to an 


education. 


The Problem of Communication 


Although there are some dangers in the band- 
wagon approach to the development of programs 
for the gifted, one must accept the reality that there 
has been a surge of activity in this area throughout 
the country. It is almost impossible. however, to 
gauge the extent and the quality of what is being 
done. 

Many communities publish reports about their 
school activities, ordinarily in the form of annual 
bulletins replete with statistical data concerning 
enrollment, attendance, promotions, and the like. 
Only rarely. however, does such a publication re- 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


In addition to SPECIAL EDUCATION course work offered throughout the first five-week session 


of summer school (June 23 - July 28), offers the following workshops of interest to special edu- 


UNIVERSITY 


cation teachers and administrators: 


August 1-12. Organization and Administration of 
Special Education Services 

August 1-12 Edueation of the Gifted Child 

August 1-19 The Visiting Teacher Service 

August 8-19 Education of Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren. (Co-sponsored with the United Cere- 
bral Palsy Association of Michigan Inc. and 


United Cerebral Palsy Associations Inc.) 
August 15-26 Secondary Education of the Re: 


tarded Child 


OUTSTANDING guest lecturers, facilities, exhibits 


and recreational opportunities 


For further information, write: 
James Crowner, Ph.D., Special Education, 
College of Education, 
Michigan State University. 
East Lansing, Michigan 


port special activities undertaken by the school 
system. Fortunately, these annual reports are sup- 
plemented, in many instances, by a series of weekly 
or monthly newsletters in which activities of special 
interest to the public are summarized. It is in these 
newsletters that new programs for gifted children 
are described. Even a cursory reading of this ma- 
terial will reveal that many systems are not simply 
talking about the gifted children in their schools, 
but actually doing something about them. 

The range of special provisions for gifted stu- 
dents that is reported in these publications is ex- 
tremely varied. For example, a small suburban 
community on the West Coast describes its new 
science course; an industrial city in the East sum- 
marizes the content and approach used in its new 
course in freshman mathematics; a Southwestern 
city renovates a building and organizes a separate 
high school for gifted children. Another commu- 
nity announces that its committee studying the 
articulation of junior high school and senior high 
school programs for gifted students has prepared a 
report, embodying extensive changes in school or- 
ganization; still another reports that its experi- 
mental “senior seminar” has proved to be an out- 
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standing success, and will be continued with two 
sections instead of one, and that plans are under- 
way to organize a “junior seminar.” 

Valuable as these reports are in indicating the 
extent of activity with respect to the gifted, for the 
most part they raise more questions than they an- 
swer. Just what is a “Senior Seminar?” How are 
the participating students selected? With what type 
of subject matter does it concern itself? What is 
the nature of the activities that it undertakes? What 
role does the teacher play in directing the activities 
of the group? What were the evaluative techniques 
used in determining the extent to which participa- 
tion in the group was of value to the student? 

The inadequacy of these newsletter reports points 
to the need for a comprehensive information center 
—a clearing house that could make available de- 
tailed data concerning school programs for the 
gifted throughout the country. As one reads the 
brief accounts of programs that are available at the 
present time, it is evident that often there has been 
so much eagerness to get started that too little con- 
sideration has been given to the lessons to be 
learned from other communities where similar ac- 
tivities had been undertaken. Although communi- 
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ties differ, and one should expect their programs 
for gifted children to differ, there are common prob- 
lems that all communities face in establishing a pro- 
gram—administrative organization, selection of stu- 
dents, transportation, course content and methodol- 
ogy, teacher selection, financing, and the like. A 
central agency that could provide information con- 
cerning existing programs and current research ef- 
forts would represent an important step forward in 


the education of the gifted. 


The Problem of Definition 


It is very likely that the great diversity in school 
practice in organizing programs for the gifted stems 
from variation in defining the groups for whom 
special provisions are deemed necessary and desir- 
able. This problem of definition is, in part, a 
semantic one. Over the years, workers in the field 
have used such terms as gifted, able, superior, and 
talented, interchangeably. At times, “talented” has 
been reserved for the child who showed some type 
of creative ability—more recently, it has become 
the more inclusive term, and the designation “in- 
tellectually gifted” has been applied to the child 
who demonstrates talent in the more academic 


fields. Of course, the difficulties in interpretation 
that arise because of these semantic variations are 
more annoying than serious—it ordinarily takes 
only a moment or two to determine what a speaker 
or a writer has in mind when he uses a given desig. 
nation. In due time, perhaps, terminology will 
become standardized. 

The much more serious problem of definition that 
one meets, particularly in school situations, is that 
of definition “by convenience.” Here is a hypo- 
thetical, yet typical, situation—a high school chair- 
man is asked to organize two honor classes in 11th 
year mathematics, but can find only 40 students 
who received the final 10th year mathematics mark 
of 85 or better required for admission to an honors 
class. What happens in the typical instance? Does 
he pack all 40 students into a single class, or does 
he limit his class to the 30 students who have ob- 
tained the highest final grades? Or does he con- 
veniently overlook the stated requirements, lower 
the set standards by “just a little bit,” and fill each 
of his two classes with 25 or 30 students? 

As one examines the literature, the extent to 
which this element of convenience operates in the 
organization of programs for the gifted is very evi- 
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What greater or better gift can we offer the republic 


than to teach and instruct our youth ? 


One of the world’s greatest orators, Cicero’s rhetorical question restates what 
has been the ultimate dream of the educated citizenry for many centuries. 
Cicero was well-educated and valued the true “‘gift’’ he possessed, a gift not 
many Romans could afford. Today, Stanwix House is making plans to 
extend the range of gifts by developing Functional Basic Reading, a series 
of readers for mentally retarded students. What greater or better gift can 
be given than the means to teach and instruct the exceptional child? The gift 
will be that of original materials developed from a graded, functional vocab- 
ulary and written to the interest level and reading ability of the pupil. 
Brochures on the coming Series and other materials for the partially seeing 
child and for language development, speech correction and improvement 


STANWIX HOUSE, Inc. + 3020 Chartiers Avenue + Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
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dent, particularly where an 1Q measure is utilized 
as a standard for acceptance or rejection of a given 
pupil. Thus, one finds a community that has de- 
veloped a special science program limited to pupils 
with IQ’s of 140 or over—and another that sets an 
IQ of 115 as its standard for pupil admission to a 
reputedly similar program. It would appear that, 
in many instances, the first step in the development 
of a special program involves an examination of the 
distribution of IQ’s in the school population, and 
the specification of a given IQ within that distribu- 
tion as the cut-off point that arbitrarily separates 
gifted and non-gifted pupils. 

Although one cannot close his eyes completely 
to the practical demands of the school situation, 
certainly the wide variation in definition that is so 
characteristic at the present time must be reduced. 
If some quantitative measure is of value in defining 
giftedness—and if current practice throughout the 
country is a criterion, our educators seem to think 
that it is 
needed. 


a greater degree of standardization is 


The Problem of Identification 
Lack of precision in defining giftedness is related 
to the difficulties inherent in identifying gifted chil- 
dren. While it is true that considerable progress 
has been made in this area, and that intellectual 


ability can be assessed with a fair degree of ade- 


quacy, there is still much more that remains to be 
done. Although the wide range of intelligence, ap- 
titude, and achievement tests that are presently 
available are of great value in the process of identi- 
fying bright students, they give very little informa 
tion about some of the special talents or about the 
non-intellective factors that influence the level of 
functioning. As Goldberg’ has demonstrated, socio- 
economic status, ethnic and religious group mem- 
bership, familial attitudes, and personality factors 
are important elements in intellectual attainment. 
In spite of the progress that has been made, con- 
siderably more research is needed. Workers in the 
field now accept the point of view that giftedness is 
not unitary, but multidimensional, and that identi- 
fying the potentially gifted individual involves de- 
veloping means for assessing each of the many 


1 Miriam Goldberg, “Motivation of the Gifted,” in Edu- 
cation for the Gifted, 57th Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1958, p. 87-107. 
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dimensions. This, in itself, is not an easy problem 
to solve, but there are many others. The ways in 
which the many facets of giftedness interact to pro- 
duce the potentially gifted individuals must then be 
studied, and the process through which potential 
talent becomes functioning talent must be deter- 
mined. The research task is far from over. 


The Problem of Grouping 

Granted that the school has been successful in 
identifying the gifted student, what provision should 
be made for him? Current educational practice 
throughout the country leans toward the utilization 
of some type of ability grouping. The available re- 
search evidence suggests that such grouping tends 
to foster somewhat greater achievement in academic 
areas with no apparent loss in personal and social 
development. 

It must be recognized, however, that practically 
all studies of grouping that have been conducted to 
date have dealt solely with the problem of the effect 
of grouping on the gifted pupil. Practically no at- 
tention has been directed to several equally im- 
portant questions: What is the effect of the presence 
of gifted pupils in a class upon their less gifted col- 
leagues? What is the effect of draining away the 
more gifted pupils from classes with a wide range 
of ability? 


problem may be under way on the secondary school 


Althongh other studies attacking this 


level, only one seems to have been reported in the 
literature. The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation has undertaken a study in 
Evanston, Illinois, in which the relative effects of 
the presence or absence of superior students in 
English classes on the performance of their less able 
classmates is being assessed. No findings have yet 
been reported. 

On the elementary school level, the Institute, in 
cooperation with the New York City public schools, 
is studying some 80 classes showing varying pat- 
terns of grouping. The classes, which were main- 
tained without changes through the fifth and sixth 
grades, were organized to make it possible to deter- 
mine whether gifted children show differential func- 
tioning when they are in classes with or without 
slower children and whether average children show 
differential functioning when they are grouped in 
classes with or without gifted or near-gifted chil- 
dren, or in classes with or without below-average 
children. Here, too, no findings are available as yet. 
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It should be noted. too, that the studies have been 
conducted deal with immediate values—the long 
term effects of grouping have not been attacked. 
In this connection, Abramson’s study, conducted 
under the auspices of the New York City Board of 
Education, is of interest. Abramson, in his as yet 
unpublished study, compared the achievement of 
matched groups of gifted students drawn from four 
different high schools: (1) a specialized science 
high school; (2) a high school organizing a special 
honors school-within-a-school; (3) a high school 
organizing special honors classes; and (4) a high 
school that did not provide any special grouping for 
its students. He found that achievement, as meas- 
ured by grade-point averages earned during the 
first two years of college, was apparently unrelated 
to the type of grouping practice to which the stu- 
dent had been exposed in high school. 

While one cannot accept the findings of a single 
study as indicative that present practices of group- 
ing able students on the secondary school level are 
of little value. they do point to the need for reevalu- 
ation of what is provided for such pupils in the 
special groups that are organized. This leads to the 
problem of what should be taught. and how it 


should be taught. 


Course Content and Methodology 

A few weeks ago, the writer spent some time 
describing the New York City program for gifted 
students to a visitor from Canada. After express- 
ing his surprise at the wide range of activities that 
New York City has undertaken, he asked: “Tell me. 
besides the selection of students, what is different 
about the special class?” 

How are course content and methodology differ- 
entiated for gifted students? Of course, the an- 
swer to the visitor’s question took the usual form— 
“the curriculum is enriched.” As yet, however. the 
schools have failed to define what is meant by en- 
richment. To some workers in the field, enrichment 
represents completion of the standard course con- 
tent in a shorter period of time, thus leaving room 
for the student to complete additional units of 
work. To others. enrichment entails more spade 
work on a given topic on the part of the student, 
who is sent, sometimes to primary sources of in- 
formation, but more often just to more sources of 
information, to gather material. To still others, en- 


richment constitutes the assignment to the student 
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of the task of completing an original or pseudo. 
original project. All three of these approaches have 
a common element, in that the pupil is expected to 
complete more work—but let us ask the question 
again—is anything different being done when these 
approaches are utilized? 

Perhaps the time has come when the schools 
should call not upon their students, but upon cur- 
riculum workers and teachers to do some additional 
work. What is needed is not the padding of exist- 
ing course content with more units or special proj- 
ects: rather. entirely different approaches to course 
content and methodology must be developed. 

Here, too, the surface has barely been scratched. 
One of the fields in which some attempt is being 
made to develop a different approach to course con- 
tent is in mathematics. Recent approaches in high 
school mathematics, embodying elementary set 
theory, Boolean algebra, and number theory, rep- 
resent an exciting reorganization of the traditional 
course of study. The physics program of the Mas- 
sachuseits Institute of Technology represents a simi- 
lar approach in the field of science. Of course, it is 
still too soon to assess the relative values of these 
innovations, although the early reports (generally 
written by sponsors of the changes) are very en- 
thusiastic. 

Viewed in terms of possible values, the greater 
understanding that the gifted pupil may gain from 
these new approaches, while important. is not the 
major consideration. Of far greater import is the 
experimental attitude, and the willingness to chal- 
lenge the traditional, that led to the introduction of 
the different approach in the first place. Our phi- 
losophers maintain that gifted students must learn 
to think critically, to be original and flexible in 
their approach to problems, to examine ready-made 
solutions with scepticism. If schools are to develop 
curricula in science, in language arts, and in social 
studies that are suitable for gifted pupils, they must 
find curriculum workers and teachers who demon- 
strate these same qualities. 


The Problem of the Underachiever 
One of the easiest ways of coping with a problem 
is to refuse to admit that it exists. This ostrich-like 
behavior has characterized the schools’ classic ap- 
proach to the problem of the underachiever. For 
many years, school reports to parents placed stu- 
dents in two groups—those who did acceptable 
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work, and those who failed. As the schools became 
more sophisticated in their use of tests, reports be- 
gan to carry phrases such as “not working up to 
capacity,” “should be able to do better work.” 

Apparently, the school felt that its responsibility 
ended at this point of identifying the underachiever. 
Indeed, it was only with the publication of the re- 
cent manpower studies that the schools were forced 
to devote some attention to the serious problem of 
loss of students who showed a high level of poten- 
tial. 

Of course, there have always been individual 
teachers who have been concerned with the under- 
achievers in their classes. Large scale study of 
groups of underachievers, however, is a compara- 
tively recent development. Little progress has been 
made, as yet, much beyond the first steps of identi- 
fying some of the factors that are associated with 
underachievement.” Considerably more research is 
needed concerning administrative provisions for 
dealing with the underachiever in school situations, 
in the selection of teachers for such pupils, and in 
the early identification of the underachiever. 


The Problem of Financing 

One of the most amazing aspects of the recent 
growth of programs for the gifted is the willingness 
of so many communities to provide funds for what 
is essentially an experimental enterprise. One must 
remember, however, that, in most instances, the ex- 
penditures of the community for its gifted pupils 
has not involved additional funds. Where special 
classes have been organized, budgetary allotments 
are generally no higher than those in regular classes 
—teachers’ salaries are the same, expenditures for 
materials and supplies are equivalent, fixed charges 
remain constant. 

School systems have not yet reached the point. 
money-wise, of looking upon the education of gifted 
children as special education. They have long ac- 
cepted the doctrine that the education of other types 
of atypical children (the physically handicapped. 
the blind and partially-seeing, the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing, the mentally retarded) calls for the allot- 
ment of special funds. The gifted child is accepted 
as psychologically and different ; 
financially, however, he is not at all atypical. 


educationally 


2 Jane Beasley, “Underachievement: Review of the Litera- 
ture.” Talented Youth Project, Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, March 1957 (Mimeographed). 
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To be sure, there is a great deai of “free” money 





available—money that can be obtained almost for 


the asking. Philanthropic foundations, and even 
the Federal government, are apparently eager to 
support new programs for gifted children. It is very 
safe to say that many of the more expensive experi- 
mental studies now in process would not have been 
undertaken had it not been possible to obtain sup- 
port from sources outside the school. 

However, dependence upon a foundation or upon 
governmental sources other than the local commu- 
nity for financial aid is sound practice only in the 
Beyond that 
point, such dependence becomes dangerous. What 


experimental stages of a program. 


will happen when the bandwagon turns in some 
other direction, and the well of special support runs 
dry? If a school system is sincere in its desire to 
provide a special program for its gifted children, it 
must accept the responsibility of supporting the 
program with an adequate allotment of funds drawn 
from its own budget. 


A Final Word 

These problems, of course, are not the only ones 
that confront American schools in planning for 
their most able students. There are many others 
that have yet to be studied. Indeed, the most seri- 
ous problem of all is the need to find research an- 
swers to the many questions that might be raised. 

The current wave of interest in the gifted must 
not be permitted to wane, and the schools must con- 
tinue to seek the answers to questions about the 
gifted, to foster research efforts, and to implement 
research findings in school practice. If they do con- 
tinue to do so, the results will be seen not only in 
better programs for gifted children, but in the im- 


provement of education for all children. 
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How to Get Tax Money for Educating Exceptional Children 


One knotty problem in the education of exceptional children is that of financial 
support. For public facilities, this usually means that direct or indirect support of 
taxpayers must be obtained. An effective way to get tax money for a special educa- 
tion program is to ask for it. 

In any community there may be some opposition to nearly every move toward 
program improvement. The important thing about these “opposers” is not how loud 
they are, but how numerous. They may very well be a small minority. Citizens who 
approve school policies and practices usually do not speak up. The problem is to help 
them be heard. 

Citizens were asked this question as of a scientifically constructed survey in 
one community:' “What improvements would you like to see made in your school 
system?” High among these responses were those indicating interest in grouping, 
smaller classes, special training for handicapped children, and special arrangements 
for slow learners. The next question was, “Would you be willing to support these 
improvements by paying higher school taxes?” Two-thirds of the respondents an- 
swered “yes.” This was an indication of support for improvements in general. 

Then the same people were asked: “Do you feel that local tax money should be 
used for expanding the educational program for those who are too retarded mentally 
to be accepted in school at the present time?” The response was a 90%, “Yes!” 

The important implication to be noted here is that while a healthy majority 
favored supporting improvements in general, nine out of 10 wanted more tax money 
used in an area of special education. 

It cannot be concluded that one community’s survey results are a basis for 
another community or school board to act. The purpose of this report is to show a 
method that can be used to support justifiable action. There is a further purpose to 
encourage boards of education to assess the true feelings of their communities rather 
than to operate on the assumption that spending money, no matter how wisely, is 
abhorrent to most taxpayers. 

The following recommendations have been tried and found successful in school 
systems interested in community support: 

1. Publish short, factual bulletins—five to 10 each year—to inform 
the community about school and board practices and policies. 
Make a comprehensive survey of all phases of public opinion 
every five to ten years. Make frequent single-purpose surveys as 
specific issues or questions arise. Design is important to eliminate 
bias. Interviews assure 100% of random on stratified sample. 
Voluntary response techniques, such as newspaper polls, may 
favor an organized opposition.” 

Select areas of weakest community support as those for immediate 
attention—either through policy changes or by careful explana- 
tions of existing policies. 

It is logical (and supportable in research) that citizens are willing to supply 
extra money in taxes to fulfill their obligations —O. L. Day, director of research, 
Fairfax County School Board, Fairfax, Va. 


1 N.A.S.S.P, Bulletin, February 1957. 
2School Management, October-November-December, 1957. 
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KVARACEUS, WILLIAM C. and ULRICH, 
WILLIAM E. Delinquent Behavior—-Princi- 
ples and Practices, NEA, 1201-16th St., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 1959. 350 p. $2. 


Delinquent Behavior: Principles and Practices, 
is an outstanding, carefully prepared document that 
has been compiled as a guide for all personnel who 
work in or with schools and who are concerned 
with ways and means to help in the prevention and 
control of norm-violating behavior. A partial list 
of the chapters will give interested readers an illus- 
tration of the areas covered in this fine definitive 
work: “Identifying the Youngster in the Class- 
room:” “Providing Help within the Classroom and 


through Curriculum Adjustments;” “Providing 
Help through Special Services and Special 


Classes ;” “Working with the Family, Law-Enforce- 
ment, Court Personnel and Community Agencies.” 

To the generations of school personnel trained 
prior to 1945, the book in its early pages contains 
tree very important statements: 

First, the authors accept Walter Miller’s 
hypothesis that the bulk of norm-violating 
youngsters stem from the lower-class milieu 
and reflect in their behavior a complex inter- 
play of cultural forces tending to re-enforce 
or encourage such behavior. 

Second, that in the “affluent society” of the 
1950’s and 1960's, the term “lower class” re- 
fers not an isolated minority, but to a way of 
life followed by a rather large segment of the 
present-day population of the mid-century 
United States. School personnel have not yet 
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accepted the financial ability of the teenager; 
witness the automobiles, clothes and record 
sales. In the words of the authors, “the terms 
‘lower class’ and ‘middle class’ refer to sys- 
tems of behavior and concerns”’—in other 
words, to cultural systems and not to eco- 
nomic groups as conventionally defined. In 
the contemporary United States, class status 
is no longer necessarily determined by salary, 
automobile “brand” and ethnic origin as it 
once was; class differences now are often 
more evident in patterns of behavior and pre- 
ferred values than in material symbols of 
financial status. 

Third, between 25 and 50 percent of all 
household units in lower-class communities of 
our major cosmopolitan centers are “female- 
based households.” The female-based house- 
hold is described as “one in which a male act- 
ing in the ‘father’ role is either absent from 
the home, only sporadically present, or if 
present, only minimally or inconsistently in- 
volved in the support and raising of the 
children.” Increased understanding of this 
problem by our women school personnel is 
necessary. The high incidence of the female- 
based household would seem to indicate the 
desirability of increased employment of men 
teachers in both the elementary and second- 
ary schools of our industrial communities. 
As the authors point out, “a major basis for 
learning limits which one really accepts is 
identification. an imporant form of which is 
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positive identification.” Where is the boy 

from the female-based household to find a 

male figure with whom to identify positively 

—in the schoolroom or in the poolroom? 

The book provides guidelines for the school’s 
role and for responsibility in prevention and con- 
trol of norm-violating behavior. Teachers should 
be able to identify the pre-delinquent youngster. 
The teacher should distinguish between symptoms 
which reflect low socio-economic and cultural influ- 
ences and those which are the result of inadequate 
personal relationships and psychological malad- 
justments. On-going programs in the identification 
of norm-violating behavior youngsters are de- 
scribed in Connecticut, New York, California, and 
Michigan. The reviewer hopes that teachers, as a 
result of consulting this work, can better identify 
pupil maladjustment than their counterparts did, 
as described in Wickman’s Children’s Behavior and 
Teacher's Attitude, 1929. 

Only the school which attempts to insure equal 
educational opportunity for all youngsters, irre- 
spective of their varying abilities, special talents 
and disabilities, interests and cultural background 
can hope to achieve the democratic tradition’s 
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promise of truly universal education and equality 
of opportunity for the various ethnic groups in our 
nation’s public schools. Good schools do not mass- 
produce identical products; good schools begin 
with youngsters who are already quite different and 
enable each to achieve according to his talents; 
good schools maintain and encourage individual 
differences. The conformity of present day youth 
worries the reviewer. Good schools should identify 
and encourage the non-conformist who does not 
violate middle class norms. 

A school system’s special services program should 
be developed to fit the needs of each school’s cul- 
tural neighborhood. In most of our large cities 
cultural segregation exists in the secondary school 
system. More effort on the part of special services 
needs to be placed in the neighborhood areas that 
need it. School administrators must get away from 
a policy of equal special services for secondary 
schools which vary from the elite high school in 
the more desirable part of the city to the anti- 
quated school in the west or south side. 

For the extremely disturbed or disturbing young- 
ster, it is the conviction of the authors that the 


school should provide special facilities with special 
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personnel in which remedial and _ rehabilitative 
services are available. Special centers should be 
conceived as or allowed to become a custodial or 
a hospital facility. A small fraction of norm-violat- 
ing youngsters cannot be successfully instructed 
within the limits of the regular classroom. These 
youngsters require specially trained teachers, spe- 
cial materials and methods and special classes. 

Another major premise is that the school (and 
teaching personnel) should recognize and accept 
the fact that the family is one of the most important 
influences in the life of an individual (more impor- 
tant than the school and its subject matter). Know- 
ing that few parents are willfully negligent or have 
any wish to raise a delinquent youngster, the school 
works with the family in a common endeavor to 
achieve what is best for the child. How often do we 
hear school personnel say “we can’t do anything 
with the kids from the north side.” The school must 
enlist the services of some family service agency to 
aid the youngster. 

The school, law enforcement, court personnel and 
various community agencies should develop a co- 
ordinated and cooperative program in all common 
areas relating to juvenile norm-violating behavior. 
The school should make use of the peer, ethnic, 
racial and religious systems in its community. The 
book offers the stimulation of theory-based actions 
which are supported through experience-validated 
programs throughout the United States. 

An excellent annotated bibliography and an out- 
standing list of motion picture films concerned with 
juvenile delinquency conclude the volume. 

The NEA and the authors should be congratu- 
lated on this second volume of the delinquency 
project. Volume 2 should be on the shelves of every 
secondary school faculty library. This thoughtful 
and provocative work could very well serve as the 
basis for a series of faculty meetings structured 
about the various problem areas, which it outlines, 
and the principles which it sets forth. Delinquent 
Behavior :Principles and Practices presents valuable 
training aspects for school faculties of the 1960's. 


—F.E.G. 


DINSMORE, ANNETTE B. Methods of Com- 
munication with Deaf-Blind People (Rev. 
Ed.). New York: American Foundation for 
the Blind, 1959, 48 p. $.50 
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Illustrations by 


ALICE FREEMAN and DR. MIRIAM POLLOCK 
Written especially to meet the exigency of young children 
(ages 4 to 9) with speech problems, THE CLOWN FAMI- 
LY SPEECH BOOK and its accompanying workbook are 
the products of over twenty years of successful teaching 
experience. The approach is ORIGINAL. No other 
speech text on the market today includes a workbook to 
be placed in the hands of the children. 


BASIC AIMS... 


e To correct mispronunciations 


e To bring about an awareness of omissions of ini- 
tial consonants 


@ To correct the substitution of sounds 
e To develop mature patterns of speech 


e@ To overcome a reluctance to communicate because 
of shyness 





THE CLOWN FAMILY SPEECH WORKBOOK is 
included in the text and is also available sepa- 
rately. It is, in fact, the only speech workbook on 
the market today that is placed in the hands of the 
children. The approximately 40 pages (8% x 11) 
are perforated so that daily lessons can be detached 
for easy handling by parent or teacher. Each page 
is also punchd for insertion in a three-ring notebook. 
Copiously illustrated. Price, $1.50 





Publication date April 1960 
Approximately 168 pages (8% x 11) 
184 illustrations 
$6.50 
CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield e Illinois 






USE THE 


TACTILE - KINESTHETIC 
APPROACH 


A new safety guide designed to teach important 
safety words to the educable and trainable children. 
Pages are large (1114 x 1414) and clearly illustrated. 


My Guide to Safety $2.85 


For new kinesthetic instructional aids for exceptional chil- 
dren, write for a free brochure. 


Touch inc., Suite 814 A, Dept. E., 
703 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, California. 


How to communicate with a person who is de- 
prived of hearing as well as of sight has been a 
challenge to many for a long time. Establishing 
communication with a child who has been both 
deaf and blind from birth or early childhood is 
perhaps the most difficult problem an educator has 
to face. The great Helen Keller has described her 
own experience retrospectively in her autobiograph- 
ical work, The Story of My Life. The current 
Broadway play, The Miracle Worker, deals with 
the efforts of her teacher Anne Sullivan to break 
through the isolation caused by deafness and blind- 
ness by communication with her. Obviously, the 
problem is a different and less difficult one if com- 
munication is to be continued with a person who 
loses both sight and hearing in adult life, or who 
loses sight or hearing in addition to being deaf or 
blind from birth or early childhood on. This publi- 
cation refers mainly to the latter groups and de- 
scribes the different methods of communication for 
them which fall into two types: Communication 
by hand, or by use of a mechanical device. After 
some valuable general suggestions, the booklet de- 
scribes in Group I, methods of communication 
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which require a process of learning on the part of 
the speaker as well as on that of the deaf-blind 
person. Among these are the American one-hand 
and two-hand manual alphabets; the British manual 
alphabet: the Lorm alphabet of the deaf-blind 
which is used in some European countries: and 
some other special codes which, like the Morse 
Code, are based on a system of taps and strokes, 
In Group II, methods of communication are de. 
scribed which require a process of learning on the 
part of the deaf-blind person only, such as printing 
in the palm, the alphabet glove, the alphabet plates, 
and finally, the Tellatouch device which was de. 
veloped in the laboratories of the American Foun. 
dation for the Blind. 

Teachers and social workers who deal with deaf. 
blind pupils or clients and all others who want or 
need to communicate with deaf-blind persons will 
find this publication very helpful—B.L. 


FRENCH, JOSEPH L. (Ed.) Educating the 
Gifted: A Book of Readings. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1959, 555 p., $7.50. 


This collection of 59 readings by 50 different 
primary authors, if only by virtue of the fact of its 
being the firs: such compilation, will meet the needs 
of many who would read about the gifted. The 
readings are taken from 29 different sources, Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN providing 12 of the 59 selee- 
tions. A number came, from sources not very 
likely to be in the less-well provisioned libraries. 
Sixteen of the readings bear a 1956 date, with 15 
listed as 1957. Some will je disappointed to find 
that only three appeared before 1951, and none 
before 1945. This recency-of-vintage phenomenon 
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may, unfortunately, contribute to the misconcep- 
tions of those who regard work with and for the 
sifted as a new educational frontier. Even though 
some of what was written in the 1920’s may have 
been duplicative of much current literature, the 
impact of such earlier historical anchorage could 
have been a sa’ itary one. 

This book sh. ild be of particular value to public 
school administrators and supervisors who main- 
tain professional libraries for their staffs. For 
those in a college setting, it can help make up for 
the limited facilities of some libraries. or it can 
help those whose experience with their libraries 
either is not great or is frustration-laden. These 
readings will be found to be a valuable adjunct by 
those instructors using some of the better books in 
the field as basic texts for an introductory course 
on the gifted; others, who are more addicted to the 
use of their own organized approaches, may want 
to relate most of the readings systematically to their 
lectures, rounding out the required readings with 
additional materials having necessary historical and 
philosophical value. 

Dr. French has made a most constructive and 
timely contribution. Undoubtedly the pressure 
under which his publishers must have put him may 
have contributed in no small degree to certain 
terminological, proofreading. and indexing errors 
and omissions.—T.E.N. 
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Local School System Research 


MERLE B. KARNES 


HE PUBLIC is constantly reminded that industry is improving its 
iid through the use of research. To what extent are special 
education personne! in local school systems becoming more effective 
consumers of research and more active in conducting research in the 
field? 

Directors of special education have a responsibility for helping staff 
members translate pertinent research findings and apply these find- 
ings in improving their programs and services for exceptional children. 

Special education personnel can often meet the requirements for 

certification and at the same time be so professionally retarded that they are really no 
longer qualified to teach. Consequently, directors must develop inservice training pro- 
grams which will stimulate personnel to keep abreast of the newest knowledge and think- 
ing in the field. Professional growth through the study and utilization of research findings 
is a must to prevent programs from becoming obsolete. 

The word “research” should not be threatening to local school system personnel. The 
scientific approach is basic to solving problems at all levels and is not an activity ex- 
clusively confined to university personnel. There are varying levels of research which re- 
quire varying degrees of research competencies. 

The Council of Administrators of Special Education in Local School Systems encourages 
its members to conduct research. Personnel of local school systems have lagged behind, 
and, in future years, they will need to engage in more research activities to make the 
progress which society demands. 

Possibilities for professional growth are valuable dividends to staff members who actively 
identify problems, design a plan of action, take responsibility for the execution and evalua- 
tion of the results, and make application of the findings, Fundamental concepts of re- 
search techniques will enable them to pursue action research in their classrooms. All re- 
search need not be complex, elaborate, and expensive. 

Special educators at all levels must exert maximum effort in finding answers to the many 
problems of exceptional children. University researchers can be expected to conduct the 
basic theoretical research; but much of the practical research must be done at the grass- 
roots level where the exceptional children are found. Local school systems cannot rely 
altogether on outside research agencies to solve their problems. Personnel at the local level 
must accept a sizeable portion of this responsibility. 

Adequate consumption of research findings and the actual conduction of research sug- 
gest that local directors might well need to improve their own research skills so that leader- 
ship can be provided. The implication may also be that state departments should set up 
standards for local directors and incorporate competencies in research in these standards. 

Tremendous effort is being committed to the improvement of every major aspect of edu- 
cation. Educational programs which were assumed to be adequate in the past are coming 
under the most careful scrutiny. Unless a major effort is devoted in special education to 
the acquisition of new knowledge and to the application of this knowledge in the improve- 
ment of every aspect of this program, special education personnel will find themselves on 
the defensive and will be unable to gain and maintain support for services and instructional 
programs designed to meet the needs of exceptional children. 

Merle B. Karnes, director of special education, of the Champaign, 

Ill., public schools is president of the Council of Administrators of 

Special Education in Local School Systems. This CEC division 

holds an annual two-day conference preceding CEC’s annual con- 

vention. Membership is open to anyone in charge of an overall 
program of special education in a public school system. 
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